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By the Author of ‘‘ Dame Durden,” ** My Lord Conceit,” 
** Darby and Joan,” ** Corinna,” ete. 


BOOK VIII. 
CHAPTER V. REMORSE. 


NEALE KENYON staggered blindly forth 
into the coo], dark night. His frame was 
shaking like a leaf; his brain throbbed as 
if with fever. All around him in the 
quiet earth, the quiet heavens, accusing 
faces crowded, and accusing voices cried. 

He had murdered the innocent—he had 
wrecked and ruined the sweetest, purest 
life that ever Heaven had created. Her 
face looked back at him now—her face, 
O Heaven !—with her murdered child in 
her arms, and the prison taint upon her 
innocent brow ! 

He groaned aloud in his agony. When 
| he reached the shelter of the woods he 
threw himself down beneath the trees, 
| and lived again through the shame and 
horror of that last hour. Already it 
seemed far away—crowded out by terrible 
revelations, by overmastering fear, by 
resolves wild and futile; but ever and 
always before his shrinking gaze passed 
that slender, white-robed figure with her 
reproachful eyes, and the emblem of life- 
long shame at her fair young breast. 

“T will find her,” he cried despairingly. 
“I will atone. It is not yet too late. 
We are young—the future is still before 
us. The world is wide. We will go 
where no one knows her miserable story, 
and my share in it. Every day I live 
shall be an atonement for these fearful 
months, and she will forget in time—she 
loved me so, and love does not alter so 
soon—she loved me, and she will love me 
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O Heaven, be merciful, and lead J 


again. 
me to her side once more ! 

Thus he lamented and promised, trying 
vainly and weakly to anticipate good re- 
sults even now from past evil; trying also 
to believe that the effects of cruelty and 
cowardice might be swept into forgetful- 
ness by a few penitent words—by the 
claims of an old passion that he himself 
had forsworn, and turned into a torturing 
and degrading memory to her. 

“IT did not mean to harm her. I never 
dreamt of consequences like this!” he 
cried again and again in unavailing self- ff. 
reproach. 

Probably not. But he had to learn, as 
many another had learnt before him, and 
will learn after him, that it is not possible 
to determine the extent of an evil once it {} 
is committed—to stay its course within 
given bounds—to limit it to a circum- 
scribed distance. 

It has been wisely said that there is a 
terrible coercion in our deeds—a coercion 
which may turn even an honest man into { 
a villain, and reconcile him to the change. f 

Truly, as Neale Kenyon looked back J} 
now on that stained past, it seemed in- 
credible that so much suffering could have 
arisen out of so trivial a commencement. 
He seemed to hear the echo of his own 
voice again in the spring woods of Dorn- 
bach—" Don’t wake Lisschen; come up 
here and talk to me,”—and from that one 
incident had sprung the tragedy that had 
wrecked and spoilt so many lives ! 

The night grew darker. A soft, fine 
rain began to fall, and he heard the 
drops pattering through the leaves, and |} 
felt them on his hair as he lay face 
downwards on the damp, brown earth. 
Some sense of where he was—of the 
necessities of his position—came creeping | 
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back in a weak and feeble fashion to his 
aching brain. He rose to his feet, and 
stood with his face upturned to the veiled 
and starless sky. He shuddered as the 
warm drops touched his brow — they 
seemed like blood: the blood that his 
accuser had declared was on his guilty 
soul, and for which the God of Justice 
would call him to account. 

All his heart grew wild and hot within 
him, filled now with but one longing, 
intense as hope of life to the doomed, as 
hope of mercy to the guilty—the longing 
to fall at Gretchen’s feet and confess his 
sin; to read pity and forgiveness in her 
soft, sweet eyes; to take her hand in his ; 
and so face life and its necessities and 
duties once again, having made such late 
restitution as honour demanded, and won 
back his place in the faithful heart that 
had indeed loved him far too well. 

That resolution seemed to ease his pain 
and his remorse. The tears of weakness 
and misery that wetted his cheeks were in- 
deed the baptism of a sincere and heart- 
felt repentance ; and so, feebly and wearily, 
with haggard face and stained, dishevelled 
dress he groped his way through the 
avenue of his newly-acquired possessions, 
a strange and pitiable sight, 


He reached the Abbey, and mechanically 
took his way to the library windows which 


opened on to the terrace. They were 
closed and fastened for the night; but, as 
his hands feebly grasped the outer handle 
of the door, the curtains within were 
swept aside, and a face looked out to his, 
The light of the lamp fell full on its white 
and delicate beauty. He saw that it was 
the face of his cousin. 

In a moment the door was opened, and 
he entered. 

Alexis gave a faint cry of terror as she 
saw that spectral, ghastly face, wet, earth- 
stained, and disordered. 

“What has happened?” she cried 
faintly, as he staggered to a chair, and fell, 
rather than seated himself in it. 

He looked up, his eyes were wild and 
vacant. He pushed the hair from off his 
brow in a dim, confused way. 

“ A great deal has—happened,” he mut- 
tered at last. ‘‘I have seen myself in a new 
light. Do I look like a murderer, Alexis ?” 

The girl recoiled. A fear sharp and ter- 
rible struck to her heart. What had he 
done? Had he seen Adrian Lyle? Had 
they quarrelled? or She could not 
put the thought into words. 





“Tell me,” she cried faintly, “what you |! 
mean. Are you mad?” i 
‘Perhaps,’ he said, and dropped his |! 
hands and looked at them with something | 
of the same strangeness in the gesture || 
that had once been in Gretchen’s. if 

Alexis grew really alarmed. She went || 
up to him and shook him by the arm, | 
“ Neale,” she cried again, ‘‘ rouse yourself, | 
Tell me what is the matter, Have youseen || 
Mr. Lyle? Have you heard ” 

Yes,” he said, “ I have heard—every- |! 
thing. Did I not tell you that I am a | 
murderer ?” Hl 

“Hush!” she entreated. “You judge |' 
yourself too harshly. Of course, there is |) 
much to blame, but how could you imagine || 
consequences so disastrous ?” 

He shook off her hand, and looked at | 
her with scorn, and almost, she thought, |) 
with horror. i 

‘*For Heaven’s sake,” he cried hoarsely, | 
“cease paltering between right and wrong. || 
Let us call things by their names, as || 
Adrian Lyle does. I have been a fool, a |) 
brute, a coward. If I have not wilfully || 
taken a life, at least I have destroyed all || 
that made its existence of any worth. I || 
have wronged you too, Alexis; but that 
is a small sin in comparison with that | 
other. Whether you forgive me or not | 
won’t break my heart, or pain your own ; 
but she——” 

He broke down, and buried his face in | 
his hands. 

Alexis drew back from his side, hurt and | 
indignant. 

Again she found herself of no account 
when placed beside the memory of this 
fair-faced girl, whom her eyes had never 
seen, but whose fate seemed destined to 
throw its shadow across her own serene 
and egoistic life. Again her pride suffered, | 
and her dignity rose in arms at the slight 
put upon herself. That old expression of 
scorn and indifference swept away the 
momentary softness of her face. 

**T am quite aware,” she said, with her | 
cruellest irony, “that I am of no con- 
sequence whatever, in comparison with the |; 
claims and charms of this German peasant, 
whose taste for melodramatic display has || 
dragged an honoured name into the mire || 
of public scandal; but you seem to forget || 
that you have given me aright to resent || 
your conduct, and that I am not likely to || 
brook further insult, because you choose || 
to indulge in a visionary remorse.” i 

The hardness and cruelty of her words || 
stung Neale Kenyon to the quick, but they |; 
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brought to the surface all that was best 
in his weak and unstable nature. He rose 
feebly and unsteadily; but his face was 
calm, and his voice firm. 

“ Alexis,” he said, “you always pre- 

fessed to despise the weakness of your sex. 
I don’t ask your pity for myself or another, 
but at least I will not allow you to insult 
her in my presence; and I tell you this: 
that our poor pretence of an engagement 
had best end at once. You never cared for 
me, and why you accepted me as your 
husband I fail to understand; but only 
one woman in this world has a right to be 
my wife, and that woman I will seek 
through the length and breadth of the earth, 
so only that I may win her forgiveness, 
and repair the wrong I have done in the 
past.” 
Alexis Kenyon’s face grew white as 
death; her eyes blazed with sudden fury ; 
her small hands clenched tight on each 
other, as she tried to stifle her rage and 
command her voice, 

“Did Mr. Lyle,” she asked with cutting 
scorn, “ teach you these heroic sentiments ?” 

Neale Kenyon’s brow flushed dusky red. 
“No,” he cried indignantly. ‘He does 
not even know where she is.” 

Then, cruel and clear on the silence of 
the room, rang out that slighting, merciless 
laugh. 

"Yon believe that,” she cried. ‘Ah, 
fool that you are! He not know; he, 
whose every hour of leisure has been 
passed at her side; he, to whom she owes 
liberty and life ; he, the guardian angel of 
her destiny ; he, to whom she owes a debt 
her life could scarcely pay; he, who loves 
her as you cannot even conceive love ; 
he not know! Say rather he is too wise 
to tell you, till your fit of remorse is over ; 
for he, least of any man, would desire to 
see this girl your wife !” 

She spoke with a bitterness, a scathing 
fury that held her cousin spell-bound. He 
sank back in his chair trembling, and 
weak, and speechless, But in his heart he 
|| felt she was wrong. He knew that in 
whatever light Adrian Lyle regarded 
|| Gretchen, he had spoken the truth when 
he had declared his entire ignorance of her 

present abode. 
|| He found voice at last, and strength too, 
|| to do justice to a nature whose nobility 
he had always recognised, but never so 
fully and completely as on this night. 

“You are wrong, Alexis,” he said 
wearily ; you don’t understand Adrian 
Lyle, though you pride yourself on your 





skill in reading character. He is far too 
noble and far too brave to lie to any man. 
He told me the truth, and I know it 
pained him to do it. He has no more 
knowledge of Gretchen now than I have; 
believe it or not, as you choose, but it is 
the truth, and with it, I think this dis- 
cussion had better end. To-morrow I will 
tell you what are my plans; only of one 
thing rest assured. Your father wished 
this to be your home, and your home it 
shall be. I will never live here now. 
Whether you remain or not makes no 
difference. My sin has exiled me, and I 
will bear its burden without complaint ; 
but you, least of anyone, should blame 
me for an effort at atonement. You area 
woman, and might surely pity one so 
cruelly wronged, and who has suffered so 
much at my hands as Gretchen has.” 

There was such a ring of genuine feel- 
ing in his voice that it might have touched 
any heart; but if it touched Alexis 
Kenyon’s, she, at least, did not betray it. 
Her comprehension of the frailties and 
crosses of human nature told her plainly 
enough that her cousin was sincere in his 
remorse ; but the sense that she herself 
could be so calmly set aside mado her 
relentless. 

The memory of that hateful scandal 
swept over her like fire, and burnt up all 
of sympathy and softness that its pathetic 
incidents might have compelled. And for 
this girl—this thing of shame who had 
slept in a prison cell and stood in a 
criminal’s dock—all the ancient glories of 
her house and name were to be sacrificed. 

The thought stung her like a scorpion. 
She moved coldly away to the door, and, 
standing, looked back at the man whom she 
despised for his weakness and hated for 
his acknowledgement of its future results. 

“You are very generous with the gift 
that accident has brought you,” she said ; 
“but you make a great mistake if you 
imagine that I will accept from your hands 
what has ceased to be mine by right. 
Neither would I for one moment deprive 
you of the additional glory that may yet 
be yours when you instal here the partner 
of your miserable intrigue, You will be a 
worthy pair to carry out the traditions of a 
stainless name and an ancient lineage !” 

Then the door closed on her, and shut 
in the indignant face and bitter, humiliated 
heart in which the arrow of her speech 
had gone straight home, and in which its 
poison rankled to the exclusion of more 
generous feelings. 
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His very lips grew livid; a storm of 
rage passed quivering over him. 

‘‘And I wondered once,” he cried, ‘“‘how 
men could murder women !” 





OLD SPORTING LONDON. 





Most suggestive of the changes, or 
rather metamorphoses, that have taken 
place in our manners and customs, is the 
gradual disappearance from amongst us of 
so many of what are styled “ Old English 
Sports and Pastimes,” and the com- 
paratively little enthusiasm with which 
those that survive are pursued. Sport for 
sport’s sake is almost a dead letter ; the 
sporting oracles of the Press are ever 
lamenting the decay of the Turf; shooting 
is the fashion, but it is the game dealer 
rather than the sport which is chiefly con- 
sidered ; even the enthusiasm of the fox 
hunt has greatly declined; and probably 
the only sport that is followed with dis- 
interested ardour is angling. But it is 
not the Sports and Pastimes at present 
in vogue, but a few of those that have 
become extinct during the last half century, 
that I propose to touch upon, and that not 
from a sporting point of view, but as a 
contribution to the study of our national 
amusements, as they existed within the 
memory of many still living. 

In the year 1825, one of the sensations 
of the town was the famous dog “ Billy,” 
who on one occasion killed one hundred 
rats in five-and-a-half minutes, his regu- 
lar time for dispatching that number of 
rodents being from seven to eight-and-a- 
half minutes. This exhibition was held at 
the ‘‘ Royal Cockpit,” Westminster. A 
sporting “ special ” of the day thus describes 
the scene at one of these matches. ‘ The 
doors of the Westminster pit were an- 
nounced to be opened at seven o'clock, but 
Jong before that hour, lots of carriages were 
in the lane, and several Noblemen and 
MP.s at the door, displaying as much 
anxiety and eagerness to obtain seats, as if 
it had been the last appearance of Catalani 
in England. On opening the doors, the 
rush was furious as an ‘ O.P.’ row, and the 
pit at 3s. 6d. and the boxes at 5s. were 
filled in a few minutes, while hundreds 
went away lamenting their disappointment. 
The performances were about to commence 

with a capital fight between two bulldogs 
of great fame ; but the cries were so loud 
for ‘ Billy, Billy! The rats and nothing 


had to be left out. So amidst deafening 
applause the rats were let loose out of wire 
cages into the pit, and upon the entrance 
of Billy, they all huddled together in 
groups in the four corners, A single gripe 
from Billy was quite enough for many a 
jolly fat rat ; the uproar of the speculators, 
the squeaking of the rats, the roars of 
laughter, the variety of expressions, and 
the betting as to the time in which Billy 
would finish his work, beggar all descrip- 
tion. According to Cocker, Billy killed a 
rat every four seconds.” 
The Royal Cockpit was, however, rather 
the arena of the sport from which it took 
its name than of ratting. The building 
was in Tufton Street, and was approached 
through one of the vilest neighbourhoods of 
Westminster ; about the doors were groups 
of ruffians from morning until night ; within 
all was gloom and dirt ; on two sides were 
galleries, in which were the coops of the 
feathered gladiators ; in the centre was a 
raised stage, covered with matting, this, by 
a curious perversion of language, being the 
“ Pit,” where the battles of the birds took 
place ; the atmosphere was pestiferous from 
the sickening odour of damp straw, sawdust, 
and the birds mingling with the effluvia 
of the Great Unwashed. Yet hither came 
the cream of the “ beau monde,” including 
Royalty itself; here might be seen the 
unwieldy bulk of the “ bon vivant” Duke 
of Norfolk roaring out bets upon “the 
red” or “the yellow,” while some coster- 
monger, slapping him upon the back, would 
shout “I'll take it.” Beau Brummel, the 
Prince Regent, and the Duke of York were 
frequent visitors, and the future Sovereign 
entered into the row and excitement with 
an eagerness second to none. Within fifty 
years, and until put down by Act of Parlia- 
ment, cock-fighting was a thoroughly aristo- 
cratic sport which few thought of decrying. 
Even the far more brutal practice of bull- 
baiting was openly exhibited every Thursday 
in Tothill Fields at the beginning of the 
present century ; while bears were kept for 
baiting until within half a century ; and 
these “ amusements” were no more confined 
to the lower classes than was cocking. 
Between sixty and eighty years ago were 
the palmy days of the Prize Ring; all its 
most famous heroes—John Jackson, Tom 
Cribb, Jem Belcher — flourishing within 
that period. Some of these men were 
received in good society, and not merely 
among rakes and spendthrifts ; but it must 
be remembered that, with certain excep- 
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ago was a very different personage to the 
rough who now professes the fistic art. 
Put any calling, whatever it may be, under 
the ban of the law, and it will in time de- 
generate into ruffianism ; and that accounts 
for the degeneracy of the Prize Ring. 

Foremost among the professors of “ the 
noble art” was John Jackson, or “ Gentle- 
man” Jackson, as he was called. His 
magnificent form still survives in many 
a painting and sculpture, notably in 
Sir Thomas Lawrence’s picture of John 
Kemble as Rolla, for which he sat for all 
except the face. Jackson fought only 
three battles in the Ring, and then opened 
a school of boxing in Old Bond Street, 
which became one of the fashionable 
lounges of the Metropolis; and it was 
considered as essential for every gentle- 
man’s son to be taught the art of self- 
defence by John Jackson, as to go toa 
public school. Children were initiated 
into its mysteries at so tender an age that 
he frequently had to instruct them upon 
his knees. He was Lord Byron’s “cor- 
poreal pastor,” and every reader of the 
“ Byron Memoirs ” will remember in what 
affectionate, and even respectful, terms the 
poet writes of him. 

But the following story, told by the 
late Captain Ross, will best illustrate my 
remarks, 

“A man, who played a great réle as a 
po.itician was, in his younger days a patron 
of the Ring. His wife did not approve of 
this, and expressed surprise that a really 
great man, as her husband always was, 
should take pleasure in the society of such 
ruffians as prize-fighters. So he resolved 
to play the lady a little harmless trick. He 
invited Jackson to dinner, and, when he 
arrived, said : 

* * Remember, you are “Colonel” Jack- 
son, who has fought in the Peninsula and 
at Waterloo,’ 

“So Colonel Jackson was announced, and 
was received very graciously by the 
hostes. He talked well, had a fund of 
anecdote, and was evidently on an inti- 
mate footing with most of the great men 
of the day. When he had gone, the lady 
pronounced him to be one of the most 
agreeable and delightful men she had ever 
met. 

“* You must ask him again,’ she said. 

“* With pleasure,’ said the husband, 
with a merry twinkle in his eye ; ‘ but the 
next time he comes you must receive him 
as Mr. John Jackson, the pugilist, and not 
as Colonel Jackson, the Peninsular hero,’” 


as 





Scarcely less popular among the aristo- 
cratic patrons of the Ring, though of a 
rougher type than Jackson, was Tom Cribb. 
The parlour of his house, at the corner of 
Panton and Oxenden Streets, was, within 
the memory of many still living, one of 
the sights of London. Byron relates how 
he and Jackson dined there with the famous 
gladiator ; and such visits from persons of 
even higher social position than the noble 
poet, were common enough. 

When the Grand Dake Nicholas was 
over here he was taken the round of 
Sporting London—not incognito, under the 
protection of Inspector X, as a Grand 
Duke, with a curiosity to see “ the Fancy,” 
might be even in the present day, but with 
all state and circumstance. He went to 
the Royal Cockpit, to see a main of cocks 
fought; and for his especial delectation 
were arranged a prize-fight, a dog-fight for 
a silver collar, and a bull-baiting ; from 
the latter he had to take flight rather pre- 
cipitately, in consequence of the tortured 
animal breaking loose. 

The English gentleman of those days 
was always ready to throw off his coat and 
appeal to fists with anyone from his own 
equal to the commonest street ruffian. If 
a costermonger jostled him in the street, a 
ring would be formed in a moment, and 
dandy and rough would never leave one 
another until the one had cried a go. 

Noblemen have jumped out of their 
carriages on the high-road to thrash an 
insolent waggoner who refused to make 
way for them. Once, when returning 
from a county ball, old Earl Berkeley, 
leaving his lady in the coach, alighted into 
the muddy road in his silk stockings and 
pumps, in the small hours of the morning, 
and gave a gigantic “‘pike-keeper” a 
terrible towelling, because the latter dis- 
puted having been paid when the carriage 
passed through on the previous evening. 

George, Prince of Wales, used to relate 
with great glee how, on the high-road, he 
once stripped and had a set-to with an 
insolent Brighton butcher, whom he soundly 
thrashed after many rounds. 

George Fitzclarence had a mania for 
sparring when he was in the Tenth Hussars. 
One day he was strolling along with some 
brother officers, when a quiet-looking man, 
with a bundle of umbrellas under his arm, 
passed by. Ready for a fight, George 
knocked his hat over his eyes, and chal- 
lenged him to try who was the best man. 
The umbrella doctor promptly replied to 
the challenge, and threw off his coat. Ina 
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very short time this sprig of Royalty found 
he had caught a Tartar, for he was floored 
in the first round. He was up to time, 
however, but only again to measure his 
length upon the ground; and a third and 
fourth round followed with the same result, 
until he frankly admitted that he had found 
his master. Grantley Berkeley had a ba 

stuffed full of clothes hanging upon a nal. 
in his bed-room, and under the supervision 
of his elder brother Henry, he, when a boy, 
used to punch at this for an hour every 
night before going to bed, while he had a 
set-to with one of the stable-boys nearly 
every day. “If I whacked him one day,” 
says the writer, ““he was fresh and lively 
the next; and though three days a week I 
knocked his head into the corn-bin, and he 
had his face chipped like an antique statue, 
like Oliver Twist, he was always asking 
for more. By this time I had got into 
such a habit of pugnacious obedience, that 
if a bear had been introduced and I had 
been told to do so, I should at once have 
boxed him.” He was once deputed to 


thrash one of his father’s footmen, to whom 
Henry had taken a dislike, and the flunkey 
proving too much for him, another servant 


was called in to finish the battle. 

Henry Berkeley was a most expert boxer, 
and at sixteen put on the gloves at the 
Fives’ Court with the prize-fighter, Caleb 
— and it was said got much the best 
of it. 

Crockford’s, the famous aristocratic 
gambling-house, was occasionally turned 
into an arena, and after dinner the gilded 
furniture would be cleared away, and Tom 
Spring, and Owen Swift, and other noted 
boxers of the day, would entertain their 
noble admirers with a boxing match. Some. 
times this sport was varied by a main of 
cocks being fought in the centre of the 
dining-room. 

To a much later period than that from 
which we have drawn our previous illus- 
trations belong the pranks of the notorious 
Marquis of Waterford. 

A favourite amusement of this “ noble 
sportsman,” when in London, was to 
adjourn after dining at his club, to “‘ The 
Rookery,” in St. Giles’s, take the chair at a 
thieves’ and cadgers’ supper, held in a house 
kept by one Joe Banks — “Stunning 
Joe” as he was nicknamed—and preside 
over the orgies and dances; in the early 
morning hire fourteen or fifteen cabs ; fill 
them with the drunken crew and any 
blackguards he could pick up on the road; 
make a procession through the streets ; stop 





at every public-house, and when he was |! 
tired of the game set them all by the ears, || 
and in the midst of a general “mélée” | 
decamp. 

One of the best stories told of the Mar- 
quis is the following. 

One night he was driven home in a cab to 
his uncle’s, the Bishop of Armagh’s house in || 
Charles Street, St. James’s Square, which, | 
during the absence of that dignitary, he 
was occupying ; but though he told the hall |! 
porter to give the cabman half-a-sovereign || 
for little over an hour’s work, the Jehu was 
very abusive. The Marquis, who had 
turned into a room off the hall, heard every 
word that passed. Hanging in a closet was 
the Bishop’s House of Lords costume, and, 
inspired by the demon of mischief, in a || 
twinkling he had donned the wig, lawn || 
sleeves and all, and out he marched into | 
the streets, where the Jarvie was still | 
indulging in the choicest expressions at his 
command. 

“ Hullo, you sir,” he cried, “is that the || 
language to make use of in the hearing of |; 
a Bishop? If you are not off like a shot, 
you profane scoundrel, I’ll give you the 
rites of the Church with my clerical |; 
knuckles.” 

Now cabby, so far from being awed by |) 
this threat, jumped off his box, and, throw- 
ing off his coat, declared his utter con- 
tempt for the whole bench of Bishops, and || 
his readiness to fight them all, one after || 
another. Making sure of an easy victory, |) 
he rushed in, but was stopped by a blow || 
that sent him sprawling. After two or || 
three repetitions of this argument he was 
fain to take to his heels, the Marquis 
pursuing him, his gown and wig flying in | 
the night air, and bawling: 

“Won't you stay for your extra fare?” 

“You may be a Bishop,” said the fellow 
ruefully, as he mounted his box, “ but you 
hit like the Devil.” 

A Duke’s son and an officer in Her 
Majesty’s service, without coats, waistcoats, 
or boots, running a race down Hill Street 
at midnight, to decide a wager, would 
rather astonish polite society nowadays ; 
but this was actually done by the late || 
Lord William Lennox and a Guardsman. 

The extent to which betting and gam- 
bling were carried in the days of our grand- | 
fathers, will read almost incredible. Lon- 
don swarmed with “Betting Offices.” 
Every rogue and vagabond fresh from the 


House of Correction or Whitecross S:reet, || 


who could beg, borrow, steal, or scrape |, 
together a few pounds, would rent a front | 
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parlour in some back street off a leading 
thoroughfare ; hang round the walls some 
highly-coloured pictures of celebrated race- 
horses ; nail a few yards of green baize 
over a rickety counter, mount a big ledger 
upon it, and call it a betting office. At the 
worst, he could make four or five pounds a 
week out of his victims; and if he was 
unlucky, he moved to another part of the 
town and commenced afresh. 

Every tavern bar was a betting room, 
and even from the windows of private 
houses staring placards announced that 
Mr. So-and-So was prepared to lay odds to 
any amount, and fortunes were offered to 
all who would back his selection. A very 
epidemic of Turf gambling seized upon 
young and old in town and country: boys 
of ten years of age were known to make bets 
at these places, where stakes as low as three 
pence were taken ; and clerks, shop lads, 
and porters were, in consequence, con- 
tinually brought up before the magistrates 
for robbery and embezzlement, to which 
they had been tempted by these swindling 
advertisements. 

It was the noted bookmaker Davis, 
who, from the magnitude of his dealings, 
obtained the name of “ The Leviathan,” 
who first started the idea of a betting 
office ; but the originator, unlike his imi- 
tators, always acted “on the square.” He 
once paid thirty thousand pounds over the 
counter in one cheque, out of a loss of 
forty-eight thousand pounds on the Derby; 
and on another occasion made a book to the 
enormous amount of one hundred thousand 
pounds, 

Crockford’s was the place for the aristo- 
cratic turfite and gambler ; and the stories 
of ruin and crime that were attached to 
that infamous den, now the Devonshire 
Club, would fill a volume. 

Although not carried to the mad excess 
it was in the days of Charles James Fox, 
the passion for “the green cloth,” as it 


was called, was terribly rampant during | 


the first thirty or forty years of the present 
century. As an instance it may be noted 
that Lord Alfred Denison, afterwards the 
first Lord Londesborough, lost thirty thou- 
sand to George Payne, the noted turfite, in 
a single night ; and that two blacklegs were 
heard comparing notes at Crawford’s ono 
evening, from which it appeared that they 
had won twenty-eight thousand pounds in 
four days. 

Leicester Square, the Quadrant, Bennett 
Street, Bury Street, and Dake Street were 
full of gambling hells, open to all comers, 





with powdered footmen at the doors, 
gilded saloons, choice wines, and delicate 
viands, for the reception of patrons; where 
the cards were shuffled and the dice were 
rattled throughout the night, and many a 
man, who entered the portals in affluence, 
passed out a beggar. 

London is, even now, not the most 
moral city in the world, but we must 
confess that it is better than it was. 


SOUTH AFRICAN SKETCHES. 
THE PHANTOM WAGGON, 


On the southern edge of the great 
Karroo, between Patatas River and Zout 
Kloof, is situated a bleak and desolate 
tract, commonly known as the ‘ Spoek,” 
or Haunted Country, which is popularly 
believed to be the peculiar resort of ghosts 
and demons, who certainly have, in their 
selection of this locality, exhibited a re- 
markable want of taste. The supernatural 
visitors said to have been met with in this 
district are various, but the apparition 
most frequently seen is a spectral waggon, 
which, with phantom mules or horses, and 
phantom drivers, rushes furiously across 
the “ veldt ” in the still hours just preceding 
daybreak. 

The tales concerning this Phantom Wag- 
gon are numerous and varied ; and on two 
occasions I have met men who asserted, 
with every appearance of good faith, that 
they had actually seen it. On the second 
occasion, the waggon in which I was travel- 
ling was outspanned a little distance 
beyond the farm-house at Patatas River. 
It was a pitch-dark night ; a low, moaning 
breeze, which struck rather cold, swept 
across the dreary plain, and we, the 
passengers, were gathered round a glowing 
fire of ox-chips, talking and smoking. At 
a distance of some six hundred yards was 
another outspan. The shadows of the men 
sitting or moving round its fire were flung 
in grotesque and gigantic shapes across the 
zone of stony ground lighted up by the 
flickering flames ; while, borne gently down 
to our ears, and softened and beautified by 
the distance and the sobbing of the wind, 
came the strains of a violin, not at all 
badly played, and the voices of three or 
four white men singing some pathetic 
Christy Minstrel air. 

Probably, it was the opaque dark- 
ness of the night, which the eye sought 
vainly to penetrate; the wailing sound of 
the light wind ; the sense of being lost, as 
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it were, in the dense blackness and the 
vast solitude of the plain, coupled with 
the half-awakened sadness caused by the 
distant music, which seemed to recall some 
dim recollection of a past longing or a past 
sorrow, and that caused the conversation, 
already carried on in low tones, to turn 
upon death-omens, ghosts, and all the stock- 
in-trade generally of the supernatural. 

An Englishman of middle age led the 
way by narrating a curious coincidence of 
which he had heard—of thirteen people 
having sat down to dinner on a Christmas 
Day, and of the man who rose first from 
the table having died before twelve months 
had elapsed. All of us had heard of this 
old superstition, and we began to discuss 
the relative probability as to one person 
out of any given thirteen dying before 
a given time; but a bagman from Man- 
chester, who was known to us by the 
name of Simpson, but whose Mosaic fea- 
tures betrayed his nationality under the 
disguise of an assumed Anglo-Saxon cog- 
nomen, was full of high-souled scorn and 
derision at the idea of anyone believing 
for & moment in any such ridiculous nor- 
sense. 

He proceeded to cross-examine the 
Englishman. 

“Was you present at thish dinner?” he 
inquired. 

‘*No, I wasn’t there.” 

“Then how do you know anything 
about it?” 

“A brother of mine, who was at the 
dinner, told me.” 

“How do you know he wasn’t telling 
you a lie?” 

“« My brothers don’t lie.” 

“Then they don’t take after you,” re- 
plied the bagman, bursting into a loud 
but forced laugh of incredulity. 

We became really afraid that unpleasant- 
ness would occur, for the Englishman did 
not appear provided with any further stock 
of patience, while the bagman seemed 
to be entirely unconscious of his critical 
situation. 

“Tf you mean to call me a liar,” said 
the Englishman, ‘say so, and I'll know 
what to do.” 

We trembled at the prospect of a passage 
of arms between these two antagonists at 
this hour of the night. We were lazy, 
drowsy, and, moreover, subdued by the 
surroundings which I have described. We 
did not want to be disturbed by any pugi- 
listic encounter. “Fortunately the peace 
was preserved by an interposition. 


“T can tell you of something queer, that 
you can’t explain away, and which I saw 
with my own eyes,” interposed a man of 
about fifty years of age, whose beard, of a 
red-brown hue, was plentifully streaked 
with grey, and whom from his attire—for 
he wore the usual felt hat and moleskins of 
the Colony—we supposed to be an Afri- 
cander. We knew him in the waggon by 
the name of Lutterodt; but that might, 
or might not, have been his real name. 

Being all desirous of peace, and glad of 
this diversion, we eagerly pressed our 
man to unfold his tale. In the clamour 
of voices, that of the bagman, if indeed 
he was enunciating any retort to his adver- 
sary, was drowned, and in the calm of a 
restored harmony our Africander friend held 
forth. I cannot guarantee that the follow- 
ing are the actual words he used. In fact, 
I am not acquainted with shorthand, and 
I did noi attempt to take down his narra- 
tive as it fell from his lips, but I am certain 
that the gist of it is preserved in what 
follows. 

“A matter of some eight years ago, I 
was travelling in the post-cart from Ceres 
to Beaufort West. It was in November, 
towards the end of it, as far as I remember. 
There was in the cart, besides me and the 
driver, old Serrurier of Conrader’s Fontein, 
and a Cape Town man who had come up 
to Ceres from Darling Bridge. I had the 
seat next the driver; the other two sat 
behind. The driver was Anthony de Heer. 

“We had some slight accident to one of 
the wheels, and at nightfall we stopped at 
this very place, Patatas River, to patch it up. 
At about three next morning we started 
again. It was a bright starlight night, and 
bitterly cold. We wrapped ourselves in our 
‘‘ karosses,” and went off into a half-doze in 
the cart, being wakened up eyery now and 
then as we were swung from side to side 
when jolting over the stones and ruts. 
We were soon in the middle of the Spoek 
country, which we shall pass through to- 
morrow. 

“We were all nodding in our seats, 
dreaming no doubt of comfortable beds, 
when the cart suddenly stopped short, 
nearly throwing us out, We thought 
there was something in the way, and 
looked ahead ; but there was nothing to 
be seen. ‘What's up?’ I asked of An- 
thony, who was cursing and swearing at 
the horses. ‘Hanged if I know,’ said he. 
‘I didn’t pull them up. They stopped 
dead short of themselves.’ I held the 
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was anything wrong with the harness, and 
then, as it was found all right, we got 
ready to start again. At first the horses 
wouldn’t move, and kept backing; but a 
few cuts with the whip brought them to 
their senses, and off we went once more. 

“ We went along for some half-a-mile all 
right, when suddenly they stopped short 
again. Anthony began cursing, when I 
thought I heard the sound of wheels, and 
stopped him to listen. True enough, over 
to our right we heard the cracking of a 
whip, the cries of a driver, and the rumble of 
wheels coming fast towards us. ‘There’s 
&@ waggon coming,’ said I; ‘you’d best 
draw to one side, or they'll run into us.’ 
‘It’s off the road,’ said Anthony. ‘The 
road goes straight ahead, and the waggon’s 
over here to our right.’ 

“True enough it was, as our ears told 
us. It was coming along at a furious rate 
on a dark night, over stones, rocks, and 
bushes, where a man could hardly drive 
forty yards in the daytime, out of a walk, 
without smashing something. ‘ Runaway, 
praps, said the man from Cape Town. 
Presently we saw the white waggon-tilt 
looming up in the gloom, to our right a 
good deal, but still to our front. It 
seemed to be coming straight towards us. 
The noise it made was something astonish- 
ing—it was like a thunder-clap echoing 
amongst the hills. 

“In a few seconds we could see the 
mules, ten, twelve, fourteen of them, with 
heads down, tearing along at full gallop, 
and a mass of foam and steam. They 
were about a hundred yards off, and 
coming straight at us. ‘Where are you 
going to?’ shouted Anthony. A loud yell 
came from the waggon, and then followed 
a burst of devilish laughter that made 
my blood run cold. Anthony lashed the 
horses to make them move out of the 
way, but they would not stir, and stood 
there trembling and snorting, with their 
manes bristling like a hyena’s. In another 
second the waggon would be into us. We 
sprang out like lightning, and ran back. 

“On came the leading mules. Their 
heads nearly touched the cart when they 
swerved off, and the whole span, with the 
waggon leaping after them, shot past us by 
a hair’s breadth. As they went by, there 
came the coldest blast of air that I have ever 
felt. It made us feel as if our blood had 
been turned into ice; and, just as the 
Waggon was passing us, the driver turned 
his head round to us and pushed back 
his hat. Good Heavens! what a face was 





that we saw! It was no Tottie who was 
driving. It was the face of a white man, 
ghastly pale, like that of a corpse, and the 
jaws were tied up with a white cloth, The 
eyes seemed to look us through and through. 
Just as the waggon passed came another 
yell of devilish laughter from inside the 
waggon, and then was dead silence. All 
in a second the crash, rattle, and rumble 
ceased, and not a sound was to be heard. 
At the same moment the waggon dis- 
appeared. 

“‘We looked at each other astounded. 
Anthony was shivering. ‘It’s the Phantom 
Waggon of the Spoek,’ said he. ‘I’ve 
heard of it often enough; but never 
expected to see it.’ We said that was 
nonsense, that the waggon had probably 
suddenly stopped, and we ran into the 
veldt to look for it ; but not a trace of it 
could we discover anywhere. We were 
coming back to where we had left Anthony 
with the cart, when a bright light suddenly 
shone out a little way off, and we saw a 
camp fire, with two men sitting by it. We 
ran towards it, thinking to clear up the 
mystery, when the two men got up, turned 
their ghastly faces on us, and disappeared. 
At the same moment the fire went out. 
We felt the ground; but it was quite cold, 
and there were no embers, ashes, or any 
traces of a fire at all. 

‘*We went back to the cart. Anthony 
seemed very gloomy. We knew the reason, 
for we knew the old story about the Phan- 
tom Waggon. It is that it charges right 
down upon any cart, or vehicle of any kind 
it comes across. If no one challenges it, it 
smashes right into it, and all inside are 
doomed ; but if any one challenges, that 
man saves the others at the expense of 
himself, for he is bound to die within a 
week, We tried to cheer Anthony up, 
telling him it was all humbug, though after 
what we had just seen we didn’t really 
think so, and said that what we had seen 
was very likely a spectral illusion of the 
same kind as I have heard the Hartz 
demon described to be. But we were half- 
hearted about it, and when Anthony said 
that no spectral illusion caused by shadows 
on a mist, or anything of that kind, could 
make the noises we had heard, even if the 
morning had been misty, which it wasn’t, 
we felt there was nothing more to be said. 
Poor fellow, he felt very bad about it, 
thinking of his wife and children at 
Ceres whom he had only left the morning 
before.” 

Here the narrator paus:2d. 
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“ Did the driver pull through after all ?” 
said some one. 

“No. Poor Anthony! On the back 
journey he somehow had an accident in 
Hottentct’s Kloof. It was astrange thing, 
for he was known to be a good and careful 
driver. He and the cart and horses were 
found all smashed to atoms at the bottom 
of a ravine. He must have driven right 
over the precipice.” 

A solemn silence followed the termina- 
tion of the story. It was interrupted by 
the Hebrew bagman, Simpson. 

“You don’t suppose we're going to 
believe such alot of bosh asihat,do you?” 
he enquired. 

“TT didn’t tell the story for your benefit,” 
replied Lutterodt. ‘“ You can believe it or 
not, as you like, But what I’ve said I’m 
prepared to swear to,” 

“Been on the} booze, p’raps—going to 
have D.T.,” continued the bagman. 

No reply. 

* Tshould have liked to have been there,” 
he remarked to the circle generally. ‘I'd 
have liked to try the effect of a leaden pill 
out of this little persuader on the pasty- 
faced driver of the mules,” and he drew 
from his inner breast-pocket a small 
revolver, 

“TI wonder you carry weapons,” inter- 
posed the Englishman. ‘You seem so 
extra plucky you might have got along 
without them, especially as other folk do.” 

“Ah!” said the bagman. “You see I 
ain’t a beggarly digger. I’ve got property 
to defend.” 

The Englishman sprang to his feet. He 
stigmatised the bagman as a condemned, 
unbelieving Jew, desired him to come on 
and be blanked, and at the same time 
promised that, should he respond to this 
invitation, he would proceed to place him 
in a condition in which he would at once 
require the services of a skilled oculist and 
an experienced dentist. We at once inter- 
posed. To do the bagman justice, he did 
not appear at all inclined to disturb the 
harmony of the outspan by a resort to a 
vulgar trial of strength ; so we desired him 
to go and sleep in the waggon, and to leave 
us alone. So he went, soliloquising aloud 
about “ bosh,” “set of old women,” “ believe 
in any humbug.” 

When he had gone we discussed the 
story, appealing to the narrator on various 
points. We gathered from him that no 
mortal eye had ever locked upon the con- 
tents of the Phantom Waggon ; that it was 
supposed by some to contain a complement 





of demons let loose on temporary duty 
from below ; while others were of opinion 
that it contained the spectres of those who 
had been destroyed by it ; and who, exult- 
ing in the prospect of other unfortunates 
meeting with the fate that had been theirs, 
gave vent to the mocking and malignant 
laughter which was always heard. Then 
as one after the other yawned, and pipe 
after pipe fell from relaxing lips, conversa- 
tion gradually ceased, and, wrapped in our 
“ karosses ” or rugs, we laid with our feet to 
the fire, and slept as soundly on the hard 
ground as if we had been couched on 
feather beds. 

About three in the morning the guard 
came and shook us up. We struggled to 
our feet, yawned, stretched, grumbled at 
being disturbed, and stumbled towards the 
waggon, into which we climbed. The 
night wind seemed colder than ever, and 
we huddled together and endeavoured to 
renew our broken slumbers.. On we went 
over the dark and desolate plain. Strange 
sounds and cries came up from the dim 
distance, the cries of night birds, or of 
nocturnal animals prowling over the veld:. 

Said Lutterodt, ‘We are in the Spoek 
now.” 

“ All bosh,” muttered the bagman. 

After about an hour a pale grey light 
appeared in the distant east; the stars 
grew dim, and the light breeze freshened 
and grew colder. Suddenly we heard in 
front of us the distant cracking of a whip, 
and the sound of wheels. We looked at 
each other, thinking of the story of the 
previous night. _ 

‘Tt was just about here,” said Lutterodt 
in a sepulchral voice, “that the Phantom 
Waggon came on us,” 

I looked at the bagman. He was very 
pale. He tried to laugh; but the lips 
would only form a sickly smile. The 
Englishman and Lutterodt exchanged 
glances. 

‘‘ Look here, gentlemen,” said the latter, 
“one of us has got to challenge, or we are 
all lost. Who will volunteer to do it?” 

No answer. 

“ As you don’t believe in ghosts or my 
story,” he continued, turning to the bag- 
map, “ perhaps you will.” - 00:4 5.5).4 

“‘ No, I shan’t.” 

The rattle and crash drew nearer and 
nearer; but the approaching waggon 
was still at some distance. Our driver 
pulled up and drew to one side. The 
Englishman and Lutterodt again exchanged 
glances. Then the latter, who was on the 
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seat behind that on which the bagman sat, 
suddenly rose and pinned his arms from 
behind; while the former, who was in 
front of him, leant back, drew the revolver 
from his breast-pocket, cocked it, and 
pointed it at his head. 

“Challenge at once, you unbelieving 
Jew,” he cried, “or, by Heaven, I'll blow 
your brains out,” 

The bagman turned as white as a sheet. 
“You daren’t do it. It’s murder—you'll 
be hanged. For Heaven’s sake, gentle- 
men, protect me. You won’t see me mur- 
dered in cold blood. Guard, I appeal to 

ou.” 

“ What's the use ?” said the guard, “‘ We 
shall all be smashed to pieces in a minute, 
if you don’t shout.” 

“Will you challenge?” demanded the 
Englishman. 

rT; No.” 

“ Why not?” 

“‘T daren’t. Let some one else do it. 
lll give anyone five pounds to do it.” 

“* Make it ten,” said the guard, “and 
I’m on. A chap can only die once.” 

‘All right, give it him, give it him. 
There are notes in my pocket-book.” 

The Englishman took a pocket - book 
from the bagman’s coat, removed some 
dirty Standard Bank notes, and handed 
them to the guard. Then the prisoner 
was released. By this time the approach- 
ing waggon could be dimly discerned 
through the darkness, some sixty yards off. 
As it drew near, the guard made his way 
to the front of the waggon, and, when it 
was a few yards from us, shouted “ Hi.” 

* Hullo!” came the reply. 

‘Ts that you, Jim?” asked the guard. 

“Yes, old pal. How are you getting 


; on?” 


Just earned the cheapest 


** First-rate. 
tenner I ever got.” 

The other waggon rolled on, passed us, 
and was lost in the obscurity behind. 

“ Toat was our down waggon,” said the 
guard to the Englishman. “I knew we 
ought to pass it about here.” 


THE LUCK OF LADYPRIORS. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


LADYPRIORS, as Thames oarsmen may 
know, is an old Elizabethan house that 
occupies a pleasant isthmus in one of the 
quietest and most secluded bends of the 
river, And at Ladypriors the Lilburns 
have been settled, if not exactly since the 





Conquest, anyhow since the days of Oliver 
Cromwell. The place, though secluded, 
is not unfrequented. All through the 
summer the splash of oars may be heard 
from the stream; punts are moored here 
and there in quiet nooks, and fishermen, 
and fisherwomen, too, ply their patient 
task from morn to eve. And yet 
waterfowl haunt the sedgy margins of 
the river, and in the shallow backwater 
the heron is sometimes to be seen poised 
motionless upon his slender limbs. 

The neighbouring village, too, is a fa- 
vourite summer resort, with its noted 
hostelry, the ‘Cross Keys,” once the 
homely resort of artists, but now rather 
famous for its little dinners and the 
excellent cookery of its proprietor, Mr. 
Anatole Leroy, and favoured both by the 
fashionable world and the magnates of the 
City. 

Nor is Ladypriors itself in any way an 
abode of gloom, although there is a quiet, 
old-world aspect about it, with its quaint 
gables, ivy-covered walls, and twisted 
chimney-shafts—suggestive rather of dig- 
nified repose than of active delight. (uiet 
and dignified people, indeed, had been the 
Lilburns, with a touch of austerity about 
the family type; but the late Squire of 
the Priors had been a brilliant exception. 
In the early years of the Victorian era he 
had shone out as a gay young blade, one 
of the dandies of the period; and in later 
times he had been one of the pillars of 
the Turf—an owner and breeder of race- 
horses, 

It is not very far from Ladypriors to 
the skirts of the Berkshire Downs, and on 
these downs Mr. Lilburn’s horses were 
trained under the skilful management of 
the famous Mr. Snatiies. Mares and foals 
were kept at Ladypriors, in whose rich, 
grassy paddocks brood mares and foals 
roamed at will, and the meadows of the 
home-farm supplied the haystacks for 
winter provender. In all his plans the 
Squire was zealously aided by his wife, 
who was, perhaps, a better judge than 
her husband in matters equine. Anyhow, 
during her lifetime the Squire scored many 
successes. In the prime of life Mrs. 
Lilburn was thrown from her horse and 
killed, and from that time the Squire’s 
luck deserted him. 

Stili Mr. Lilburn clung to his favourite 
pursuit. He gave up living at Ladypriors, 
and his widowed sister, Lady Richards, 
took the place off his hands. One morn- 
ing, some ten years after his wife’s death 
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and when his son Charles was some four- 
and-twenty years old, Squire Lilburn was 
found dead in his own room, having lost 
heavily the day before at Newmarket. 

There was no legal obligation on Charles, 
his only son and heir, to pay his father’s 
debts of honour; but he did pay them, 
borrowing from Mr. Paddock, who had 
been of late years his father’s lawyer and 
chief adviser. 

*‘T don’t ask you to follow in my foot- 
steps, Charlie; but if you keep the horses, 
that colt by Viking out of Valhalla, I have 
named him ‘ Wayland Smith,’ ought to 
win everything back again.” 

Such was the substance of a hasty, un- 
finished scrawl found by the son among a 
heap of bills, trainer's accounts, letters 
pressing for payment of various liabilities 
—a regular tangle of worry and perplexity. 
There was nothing here to tempt the 
young man to follow in his father’s foot- 
steps. Where had they led? To ruin; 
scarcely averted disgrace; and sudden 
death, perhaps suicide. This last point 
would never be cleared up. The local 
doctor was satisfied that his old friend 
had died of heart disease, and an in- 
quest was avoided. But Charlie had his 
doubts. 

Mr. Paddock, lawyer only in name, 
and otherwise financier, speculator, money- 
dealer, and owner of horses, was at hand 
to advise. He strongly urged young Lil- 
burn to sell the whole estate. He had a 
friend at hand who would purchase every- 
thing — Ladypriors, the outlying farms, 
etock, furniture, and everything—at a 
price that would leave a doubtful margin 
of a few thousands for Charlie’s benefit. 
Mr. Paddock’s advice was reiterated by 
Lady Richards, Charlie's aunt, and the 
present occupier of Ladypriors. She had 
always prophesied how her brother’s in- 
fatuation would end ; and she held a high 
opinion of Mr. Paddock, who, she believed, 
had done his best to extricate Mr. Lilburn 
from his difficulties. 

But to Charlie the notion of parting 
with Ladypriors and sinking into the 
position of a nameless, landless man, was 
extremely bitter. He loved the old place ; 
he loved the river along whose banks the 
brightest part of his life had been spent. 
He loved the horses, too, among which he 
had been brought up; and his dearest re- 
collections were connected with his mother 
and her pride in and love for the old place. 
And he had advisers who gave him more 
palatable counsel. Chief among these, his 





sweetheart, Dell Richards, the sweetest 
little girl in the world—the stepdaughter 
of his aunt, Lady Richards. 

Now Dell Richards was the heiress of 
the fine property known as Halsey Combe, 
which at one point touched on the domains 
of Ladypriors and stretched away in de- 
tached portions, with woods, and corn- 
fields, and wide pastures, as far as the 
Berkshire Downs. There was an old 
saying in those parts often repeated by 
the gnarled old wearers of smock-frocks 
in the neighbourhood, although nobody 
seemed to know its meaning exactly : 

Lady Priors and Halsey Combe 
Shall never be lost and never be won, 

Till Wayland Smith come out of his tomb. 

As the doggerel had never been reduced 
to writing, there was some dispute as to 
whether ‘never be won” should not be 
understood as “never be one.” Anyhow 
although repeated attempts had been made 
to unite the two properties by matrimonial 
arrangements, these had always broken 
down in one way or another. 

Why should Lady Richards object to 
her nephew as a husband for Dell? Well, 
as she alleged, it was her duty to see that 
her daughter made a good match, and, 
owing to her poor brother’s miserable in- 
fatuation, Charles could no longer be re- 
gardad in that light. And Lady Richards 
held the estate for life, and was her step- 
daughter’s guardian. 

Young Lilburn took the advice that 
came most gratefully to his own ineli- 
nations. As his father had sunk so much 
in getting together a racing stud —he 
would do his best to get a return for it. 
He sold a farm or two and paid off all press- 
ing liabilities. As for the few thousands 
that Paddock had advanced to save the 
old Squire’s reputation, that excellent 
fellow begged him not to trouble himself 
to repay him till he felt his legs again. 
There were bills to be signed, of course, 
and interest to be added on, but that was 
all a matter of form. Charlie travelled 
about from one race meeting to another, 
saw that his horses were done justice to, 
and, on the whole, made both ends meet, 
although the trainer’s bills were a constant 
source of wonder and dismay. Charlie 
did not burden himself with the cost of 
any establishment, bachelor or otherwise, 
but took up his quarters at the ‘Cross 
Keys.” 

Here one sweet summer’s evening he sat 
by the open window looking out on the 
green lawn that sloped down to the river- 
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brink, sipping his after-dinner coffee and 
smoking a cigarette with a good deal of 
enjoyment, for he had gone through a long 
fagging day of heat and dust, and the 
lovely calm and coolness of the scene were 
delightful. But he soon shook off his 
luxurious lethargy, and, strolling down to 
the river, loosened a skiff from its moorings 
and paddled slowly up the stream. 

Charlie did not paddle very far, for 
coming to the little creek that led to the 
boat-house of Ladypriors he dodged under 
the chain that hung across as a warning to 
roving oarsmen, and presently shot his 
skiff into the calm and quiet retreat, where 
half-a-dozen boats swayed gently to and 
fro in the ripple caused by the new arrival, 
while soft lights danced upon the walls and 
the evening radiance shone through the 
overhanging foliage. 

Soon a light footfall caught Charlie’s 
quick ears. ‘She is coming, my own, my 
sweet,” he murmured ; and he sprang up the 
steps to meet and clasp| in ‘his arms his 
sweet Cousin Dell. (> 

“Oh, Charlie,” she cried}.breathless from 
the hearty salutations of her adorer, “I 
am so glad to see you again, and victorious 
too!” 

“Yes, I’ve scored pretty well, Dell: 
but the best news is this. The weights 
are out for the Jubilee Stakes, and ‘ Way- 
land Smith’ is in at six stone six.” 

“Qh, the dear thing,” cried Dell enthusi- 
astically, “I am glad if it is anything good 
But why is it good?” 

“ Why, it’s just nothing to him in the way 
of weight,” explained Charlie; “and his 
own lad George can ride him without 
wasting ; and it will be a fine thing for 
George if he wins, for it will bring him 
into notice.” 

“ And for you, what will it do for you 
Charlie?” asked Dell anxiously. ‘ You 
are always thinking about other people 
first, you dear boy.” 

“Qh, it will do a heap for me,” said 
Charlie, ‘' The stakes are five thousand 
clear, and I have ventured five hundred on 
him at ten to one, which is another five 
thousand.” 

“You will win ten thousand pounds, 
Charlie! Oh, I shall pray for ‘Wayland 
Smith.’” 

“Don’t,” said Charlie, nervously; “it 
might not be lucky.” He had a vein of 
superstition about him, that youth, al- 
though not credulous in most things. 

*“‘ But, Charlie, what a lot it will do for 
you!” continued Miss Richards. 





“A heap,” cried Charles. “ Why, it will 
clear off all the old scores, and put things 
straight. I say, Dell, if I win, I shall give 
the old lady notice to quit and come back 
to live at Ladypriors. Not the young 
one, though, Dell—no, I shall keep her.” 

“Delicious!” cried Dell, resigning her 
mouth to be kissed. “But will it ever 
come to pass?” 

“T expect not,” said Charlie with a sigh. 
“T don’t think it’s lucky to build upon 
things. To-morrow morning, I shall have 
a telegram from Snafiles: ‘The Smith 
coughing and had a blister,’ or else ‘ Hit 
his leg and pulled up lame!’ I believe 
those fellows keep a stock of calamities 
on hand to keep one’s spirits down.” 

“ It is trying,” said Dell, sympathetically. 
* But, Charlie,” she continued in a lowered 
voice, “I have made a discovery. You 
know that you gave moe the key of your 
mother’s room.” 

This was the late Mrs, Lilburn’s own 
room that her husband could not bear to 
enter after her death. He had locked it up 
just as she had left it, and Charlie had found 
the key among his possessions. The son 
did not like the notion of leaving the room 
all ghostly and untenanted, and he had 
asked Dell to go there and burn any 
papers that his mother might have left, 
and have the room dusted and thrown 
open. 

“T found a key in aunt’s desk,” said 
Dell, producing a handsome key of antique 
workmanship. ‘It had a parchment label 
attached, ‘The Crypt.’” 

Charlie looked puzzled, he had never 
heard of the crypt; the word awoke 
no associations in his mind. Miss 
Richards went on to relate how, curi- 
osity naturally excited, she had made 
an excursion among the cellars of Lady- 
priors, to see if she could find any place 
locked up, or generally any mysterious 
openings. The cellars were famous brick- 
vaulted apartments; but there was no- 
thing answering to Dell’s idea of a crypt. 
Then she returned to her search in Mrs. 
Lilburn’s room, and among some papers, 
she found a plan of the old Priory that 
once stood in the ground. The plan was 
evidently a tracing from some ancient 
original, and a more recent hand had added 
the ground-plan of the house, which had 
been built near the site. A red cross 
marked the situation of the Priory church or 
chapel, and here might be expected to be 
found the crypt. Dell had puzzled out 
the matter, till at last she had fixed upon 
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a likely spot for her researches, and now 
she was proud to show the result, and led 
the way towards a door in the old wall of 
masonry, whose strength and solidity 
seemed to defy the assaults of time. 

Charlie laughed as Dell came to a stand- 
still before the door. ‘ The old tool-house ! 
I know it well; I used to keep rabbits 
here.” 

** You did not possess the spirit of re- 
search, then,” said Dell. ‘‘ For, look!” 

She pushed open a panel at the further 
end of the tool-house, and there opened 
out a narrow passage which descended not 
many feet in depth; at the end of which 
was a massive oaken door, modelled after 
an ancient fashion, but still evidently of 
modern construction. 

Charlie looked puzzled. 
member this,” he said. 

“Here is the door that fits the key,” 
said Dell. ‘Now, you are the master, 
open! I feared my fate and refrained.” 

“This is a business that had better be 
kept till daylight,” said Charles, a slight 
shudder coming over him. He dreaded 
he knew not what. Might it be some dis- 
covery that would dim the respect and 
affection with which he cherished his 
mother’s memory? He hated mystery and 
concealment; and here was a matter in 
which she could hardly have been 
thoroughly candid, for he was sure that his 
father had known nothing of such an open- 
ing. Dell also looked pale and nervous, 
and was glad, in spite of her curiosity, 
that the opening of the crypt was deferred. 

The young people raced up to the house 
together to get rid of the chill ; and Charlie, 
making his way unceremoniously through 
a French window into the drawing-room, 
found himself unexpectedly in the presence 
of a rather large party of guests. These 
were mostly people of the neighbourhood 
—but what was Paddock doing among 
them? He was not surely the sort of man 
whose acquaintance Lady Richards, who 
was severe and even prudish in her social 
code, would care to cultivate. And yet the 
pair seemed to be on the very best of terms. 
Certainly Paddock was a strikingly hand- 
some man ; dark and swarthy as a Spaniard, 
with gleaming eyes that had a strange 
magnetic effect about them. 

Charlie had been accustomed to regard 
his aunt as one of the veterans. But she 
was not very old after all, and, in evening 
dress and with all the advantages of a care- 
ful toilette, she was really still a handsome 
Paddock was certainly very as- 
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woman, 








siduous in his attentions to her, and she 
seemed uncommonly bright and animated 
in consequence. 
for Charlie, who was very indifferent as to 
her coldness. He did not like the idea 


of Paddock being admitted on terms of | 


intimacy to the Priors. His mother would 
never have permitted such a thing, free 
and gracious as she was to all with whom 
she came in contact. Well, if he had the 
luck to win with “‘ Wayland Smith,” the 
Priors should be itself again, with Dell as 
its presiding genius, 

When the party broke up, Paddock 
volunteered to accompany Charlie to his 
quarters. 
rallied his companion upon his gloom, 
Charlie’s gloom soon turned to anger, as 
Paddock began to expatiate upon his feel- 
ings towards Lady Richards, There was 
a touch of persiflage about his discourse 
that Charlie resented. Something like a 
quarrel was imminent ; but Paddock kept 
his temper wonderfully well. Still there 
was a bitter feeling between the two when 
they parted. 

*T shall have to clip my young bantam’s 
wings,” said Paddock to himself, as he 
mounted his dog-cart and drove away 
towards town. 

Charlie promised himself that he would 
shake himself free from all association with 
Paddock, and put an end to his visits at 
Ladypriors, if only he won the stakes 
with ‘the Smith.” 

Before breakfast next morning young 
Lilburn went out, hoping to investigate 
that matter of the crypt. He knew the 
spot ; it was where the old wall of Lady- 
priors bordered on the village green. 
There was a good deal of green and com- 
mon just about the village, with old 
walls that enclosed nothing in particular ; 
and a massive barn of such dimensions that 
you might have put a good-sized church in- 
side it, steeple and all. The level of the green 
rose abruptly towards the wall, forming a 
smooth, turfy bank, and Charlie, scaling 
the wall at this point, found that the level! 
of the ground was much higher outside 
than within the grounds. Thus, while the 
wall was easily enough scaled from the 
side of the village, a deep drop was re- 
quired to reach the surface of the sward 
within. 

Charlie dropped down lightly enough, 
and, fastening the tool-house door behind 
him, began his investigations. The lock of 
the oaken door was rusty, and hard to turn; 
the massive oaken door clung to the 
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jambs as if held by something within ; but 
yielded at last, and swung slowly back, 
grating on its hinges. Yes, here was the 
crypt, cool, silent, and solemn, A soft 
light filtered in through some unseen open- 
ing, revealing round massive arches sus- 
tained by still more ponderous columns. 
All was plain and simple, and there was 
nothing inside but an oaken chair and old 
carved table ; and in one corner an ancient 
stone coffin, with a cross elaborately 
carved upon the lid. Upon the table 
stood a vase, with the remains of faded 
flowers, a book (it was old Montaigne), and 
open at the passage: ‘‘ Miserable, according 
to my opinion, is a man”—a feminine 
hand had annotated in the margin, in 
pencil, “or a woman,”—“ who has not at 
home a place to himself where he can 
make much of himself, where he may hide.” 

Charlie breathed a sigh of relief. There 
was no mystery here then; this was his 
mother’s summer-house that she had dis- 
covered and kept to herself. It had been 
a hiding-place, perhaps, in the troubled 
days of Civil Wars, and before then the 
last resting-place of the fathers of the 
Priory. He looked about for other relics 
of his mother’s former presence, and found 
in one corner a little ivory tatting-shuttle, 
with thread still attached to it. He let it 
lie there, and then he picked up a little 
diary, evidently the repository of his 
mother’s secret confidences. Looking over 
the pages hastily, he caught sight of his 
own name repeated here and there with 
some little incident recorded of his child- 
ish developement. One passage, to which 
his attention was attracted, ran thus: 

“T am unhappy at winning all this 
money, and yet I can’t help going on. 
What shall I do with it? If I give it to 
George, he will spend it. I should like to 
build a church with it, or perhaps a 
hospital, and yet, after all, I should like 
to keep it for Charlie; to say to him some 
day when he is overwhelmed with youth- 
ful troubles : ‘ Here, Caarlie, here is plenty 
of money, dip your hands into it; go, 
spend it and be happy.’ For it is so easy 
to be happy when we are young, alas!” 

“The poor mother!” said Charlie, 
softened, and then, after a pause. ‘* Well, 
I suppose the dad spent the money. Never 
mind, I’ve got youth, and health, and the 
best sweetheart in the world, and ‘ Wayland 
Smith’ to make the running for me.” 

Charlie locked up the place, leaving 
everything as he had found it. Bat all he 
had seen strengthened his resolution of 





keeping the Priors, if by any means he 
could, clear of its incumbrances. To have 
a stranger groping about the place and 
transforming it, would be desecration. 
Then he went to look for Dell, and happily 
found her coming across the rose garden 
that was now in its full beauty. Dell was 
looking for him, in fact, having a budget of | 
news to impart. i 

The stepmother had just confided to her 
that she was going to marry again—to 
marry Mr, Paddock, who had made her a 
most eligible offer. Mr. Paddock might be 
a self-made man, but he was of the most 
distinguished presence, with the entrée to 
the very best society, and of great wealth. 
Issuing from her present retirement, Lady 
Richards intended to take her place in the 
fashionable world, and, under such auspices, 
Dell might expect to be settled advantage- 
ously before long. Lady Richards had not 
failed to remind her stepdaughter that she 
was entirely dependent upon her, and that 
upon her dutiful conduct and obedience 
depended all her future prospects. 

Charlie was highly indignant at the 
news. He went at once to his aunt and 
remonstrated with her on what he called 
her infatuation. The man was well enough, 
he said, as a chance acquaintance ; but 
neither his character nor his breeding was 
of a kind to warrant him in seeking to 
enter his (Charlie’s) family. And his object 
was evidently merely to get hold of the 
revenues of the Combe property, and apply 
them to his own uses. Lady Richards was, 
of course, indignant at Charlie’s interfer- 
ence ; and the climax was reached when he 
asserted that he would not allow Dell to 
remain under her stepmother’s roof for a 
single hour after Lady Richards’s marriage 
to that man. Nor would he have the 
wedding celebrated at the Priors. Lady 
Richards must leave before that event took 
place. He would send her a formal notice 
unless she would promise him as much as 
that. 

In all this Charlie was very high-handed 
and perhaps unjust, and his threats clearly 
went beyond his powers. For what voice 
had he in the disposition of Miss Richards’s 
future? And as for Ladypriors, it was 
doubtful whether he could call it really his 
own. 

“T don’t intend to leave the Priors,” 
cried Lady Richards indignantly. “It is 
you who will have to leave, not I. I have 
some one to protect me now, sir, and he 
will see that you are put in your proper 
position.” 
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“ And what is that, pray?” asked Charlie, 
with forced calmness. 

“The gutter, sir,” cried Lady Richards, 
“Son of a disgraced gambler, what better 
fate do you deserve ?” 

After this declaration of war, there was 
nothing more to be said. ‘‘ We shall have 
to run away, Dell,” said Charlie, as he took 
his leave of his sweetheart, “for you shall 
not live under the same roof as Paddock 
for an hour.” 

There was no time tobe lost in making 
arrangements to face the storm that was 
impending. Lady Richards held a mortgage 
upon the Priors, and it would be hardly 
possible for Charlie to regain possession till 
he paid her off. He must get somebody to 
stand in her shoes, but that was difficult 
under the circumstances. However, if he 
won the Jubilee Stakes, hope whispered in 
his ear, he could manage the business him- 
self, if not, he would have to go a-borrowing. 

The days flew past for Charlie in a whirl 
of business and pleasure. The reports as 
to Wayland Smith” were all “ couleur de 
rose ”—and yet Lilburn noticed with some 
uneasiness that the horse was more freely 
laid against than backed by the knowing 
ones. 

Another disquieting symptom was the 
sudden favour into which Mr. Crowfoot’s 
“Fulham” had been taken, a horse in which, 
as everybody knew, Mr. Paddock had a 
strong interest. Now this looked as if his 
owners expected to win with him; and 
yet, as Charlie and Mr. Paddock both knew, 
he could not give the “ Smith” ten pounds 
in weight, which he was asked to do. 

Just about this time, that is on the after- 
noon before the race, Miss Richards was 
standing on the terrace in front of the 
Priors, wondering if she should see any- 
thing of Charlie before he started for the 
race meeting, when she heard the sound of a 
horse's hoofs upon the gravel drive approach- 
ing the house, Looking in the direction 
of the sound she saw—and her eyes opened 
wide with astonishment at the sight—a fine 
racehorse walking up the drive with a 
somewhat diminutive rider upon his back. 
He was a beautiful creature, the horse, that 
is ; as for the rider, he was so wrapped up 
in a long coat that only his boots could be 
seen, and they were certainly beautifully 
polished ; but the polish of the boots was 

put to shame by the satin coat of the horse, 
who advanced with wiry, springy tread. 
Dell ran across the lawn to meet the 
animal, exclaiming, ‘‘ Why, surely this is, 
can only be, Wayland Smith.” 


‘Hush, Miss,” said the boy who rode 
him, raising his whip-hand to his lips. 
‘Oh, Miss,” he cried, in a voice trembling 
with excitement, ‘is the young Squire 
about ? I must see him instantly.” 

“Take the horse round to the stables,” 
cried Dell. ‘There are plenty of empty 
boxes there. Stay, the gate is locked. I 
have a key, and will show you the way. Oh, 
you beauty,” she cried, addressing the 
horse, who permitted her to pat his polished 
shoulder with every sign of satisfaction, 
* There is nothing wrong with him, is there, 
George—for you are George, I suppose?” 

« Yes, Miss, I’m George. No, Miss, there’s 
nothing wrong with ‘the Smith.’ But 
there’ssomething awfully wrong at Snafiles’s, 
Miss. I must see the master.” 

“You look after your horse, George, and 
T'll find the master,” said Dell ; and, just as 
she was, she hurried into the village and 
arrived breathless, with her hair blown all 
over her face at the door of the “‘Cross Keys.” 
A knot of young men were standing at the 
door, who stared their hardest, but made 
way for her to enter. 

“What, Mademoieelle !” exclaimed Ana- 
tole in delight and astonishment. ‘“ Ma 
femme she descend instantly to receive 
Mademoiselle,” 

**Oh, don’t make a fuss, Anatole, but call 
Mr. Lilburn at once. Makehaste, instantly,” 
cried Dell, stamping her feet with im- 
patience at Anatole’s beaming face. 

“ Ab, but I believe, yes, truly I fear that 
Monsieur has already set forth to the 
course.” 

“Stop him, then,” cried Dell. ‘Send 
after him, do you hear ?” 

“Why, what is the matter?” asked 
Charlie’s voice from the door ; for one of the 
young men, who had listened of course to 
what was going on, had condoned their 
offence by calling back Charlie, who had 
just started from the inn stables. ‘‘ What 
has happened? Is anything wrong with my 
aunt.” 

“Yes ; she has desperate influenza,” said 
Dell, “and wants to see you. And now 
row me back to the Priors as quickly as 
you can, and I will tell you her message.” 
This was said for the benefit of all the 
wide-open ears that were listening, and 
then, as Charlie followed her amazed and 
mystified, she whispered: “ ‘ The Smith’ is 
here.” 

“Here!” cried Charlie, as he handed 
Dell into the boat. ‘ Why, he is half-way 
to London by this time.” 
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has ridden him over, and he must see you 
at once ; and there’s something wrong.” 

Charlie said no more, but sculled on 
desperately. The nearest landing-place 
for the stables was only a couple of 
hundred yards distant from the inn lawn ; 
and, in a few minutes, Charlie was dashing 
up the path to the stables with Dell close 
upon his heels. 

George was only too eager to tell his 
story. “ But it’s nothing wrong with ‘the 
Smith’; just cast your eyes over him, sir,” 
cried the lad, leading the way to the box, 
where the horse was standing, now closely 
sheeted and hooded ; and dexterously sweep- 
ing off the horse’s clothing, George stood 
by, modestly awaiting the meed of approval. 

“Yes, he looks fit enough,” said Charlie 
after a critical examination. ‘“ Well, speak 
up, George.” 

“Sir, it was this very morning,” began 
George ; ‘“‘the boys was preparing ‘the 
Smith’ for his gallop, and me sitting in a 
corner reading the ‘Sporting Life,’ and 
wondering how they could dare to lay 
such odds against him, when, lo and 
behold, I hear the gate swing, and see two 
gents walking up towards the house. Mr. 
Snaffles was there in a minute, just as if he 
had been looking out for them. ‘Servant, 
gentlemen,’ says he, ‘what may be your 
business?’ And then one of the gents 
pull something out of his pocket. ‘Suit 
of Paddock,’ he says. ‘We seize Mr. 
Lilburn’s horses,’ ‘You're aware, gentle- 
men,’ says Mr. Snaffles very polite, ‘as 
I’ve got a lion upon them horses.’ Now 
what could he mean by that, sir?” pausing 
and addressing Mr. Lilburn respectfully. 

“T understand George. He hasalien of 
course, for his bill; go on.” 

“ ‘Quite right,’ says the other gent, ‘ we 
shan’t interfere with you, Mr. Snaffles,’ 
And then the governor smiles quite 
pleasant. ‘Can’t go against the law, 
gentlemen,’ he says, ‘of course; but step 
into my little place and take a glass of 
Madeiry before you begin.’ And so they 
did. And I take a look round and see the 
boy had just got the saddle on ‘the Smith’ 
and I take the bridle under my arm and 
walk him quietly out at the gate, and 
the minute I get on the turf I’m on to his 
back and off over the downs. And I bring 
him along, sir, by the bridle-paths; he 
hasn’t had two hundred yards of hard road, 
sir; and I bring him straight to you, sir, 
thinking as how you’d best know what to 
do, so as he may run to-morrow and win 
the Jubilee Stakes.” 





“You've done well, George,” cried his 
master, patting him kindly on the shoulder. 
“T shan’t forget this, however things turn 
out. Yousee, Dell,” he went on, turning to 
Miss Richards, “ here is the demon Paddock 
at work. They say he ruined my poor 
father, and I quite believe it now ; for see 
how he is going for me!” 

The question was whether the horse was 
safe for the night in his present quarters. 
Charlie thought not, for the Sheriff’s men 
having taken possession at the trainer’s, 
would probably continue their work at the 
Priors. But Dell argued that Mr. Paddock 
would have too much consideration for 
Lady Richards to put the bailiffs in at the 
Priors, and that no one would think of look- 
ing for “the Smith” in such an obvious place 
of concealment. And then there was a van 
on the premises, which had been sometimes 
used for taking horses to racecourses in the 
neighbouring districts, and when darkness 
came on “the Smith” could take his place in 
this and be drawn to some stables near the 
park, where he could rest “ perdu” till the 
time came for appearing at the starting 

ost. 

And then the hopes of such a happy 
dénouement were shattered by George, 
who had been keeping a look-out by the 
gate. ‘Here’s one of them, sir,” he cried 
with suppressed excitement, ‘“‘one of the 
gents I mentioned coming across the 
lawn.” 

The sheriffs’ officer, however, fortunately 
took his way towards the house. Scouts 
were despatched in the shape of willing 
stable-helpers to see if the coast were clear, 
as evidently the only remaining chance was 
to get the horse off the premises ; but the 
scouts returned with the disheartening 
intelligence that all the gates were pad- 
locked, and guarded each by two seedy- 
looking myrmidons of the law. Evidently 
the seizure was complete, and every pains 
had been taken to make it effectual. ‘The 
Smith ” was fairly trapped. 

“ Swim him through the river,” suggested 
Dell. 

Charlie shook his head. “ The river is 
deep, and swift, and strong. We won't 
risk the life of a noble brute for the sake 
of money.” 

Dell plucked Charlie by the sleeve and 
whispered “the Crypt.” 

“ Ah, the Crypt,” murmured Charlie, his 
face lighting up, “‘ what a splendid notion!” 

There was no time to be lost—at any 
moment the officers might make their 
appearance, A few words apprised George 
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of the situation. “The Smith” followed 
George as quietly as possible. Charlie 
seized a bag of oats and threw it over his 
shoulder, and Dell followed with a pail 
of water. Where a man can go upright 
a horse can goinageneral way. Still George 
looked doubtfully at the narrow entrance 
to the tool-shed. ‘The Smith” shared the 
misgiving, snorted, and drew back a little. 
Footsteps were approaching, voices, strange 
voices, were heard from the stable-yard. 
Still “the Smith ” stood shivering nervously 
and hanging back from the dark and narrow 
passage. 

George spoke kindly to the horse, patted 
him, fondled him, called him by name; 
finally letting go his bridle he ran down 
the dark passage and disappeared. The 
horse whinnied, snorted, and plunged in 
after the lad, his early and faithful com- 
panion. 

Yes, the poor beast on whom so much 
depended was safely deposited in his 
hiding-place. The burning question now 
was, how to get him out again. 

It was something of an ordeal for poor 
George to find himself in this underground 
vault as the light gradually declined and 
premature darkness came over the scene. 
Bat Mr. Lilburn then appeared with 
candles, matches, and a basket of pro- 
visions, All was quiet, and the men in 
possession had no suspicion that the great- 
est prize of all was within their clutches. 
Indeed, the men of the law had not yet 
discovered that he had been snatched 
away from them. The stable-boys had 
moved an old respectable coach-horse into 
‘the Smith’s” box, and the officers, not being 
deeply skilled in horseflesh, had put him 
down as “ Wayland Smith.” And the news 
had been wired up and down and all over 
the country that “the Smith” had been 
seized by the sheriff and could not possibly 
run for the Jubilee Stakes. 

George chuckled mightily over this last 
piece of news, and its inspiriting nature 
kept up his spirits into the still hours 
of the night. His master, on leaving, 
had bade him look out and_ listen 
for any communication from outside; but 
midnight was chimed forth from the old 
church tower before he heard a sound. 
Then there was a dull thud and shaking 
at the further end of the crypt Svona 
hole appeared, and the light of a lantern 
shone through it. 

“All right, George,” said the master’s 
voice ; “ we'll dig you out in no time.” 

Half-a-dozen spades were at work, and 





the soil was a light sand, so that in less 
than half-an-hour there was an opening 
through which George and his horse could 
march through. 

‘Bless me,” said the voice of a veteran 
digger, “if this baint Wayland Smith a 
coming out of his tomb!” 

Very pleasant indeed was the scene 
as the hour approached for the decision 
of the great race. Here was no dust, no 
crowding, no hurlyburly, although all the 
stands and enclosures were well filled and 
the course was thronged with an eager 
crowd of well-dressed spectators. Among 
these last, every now and then, a ring 
would be formed, not for pugilistic pur- 
poses, but around some vociferating tipster, 
who, hoarse with the continued practice of 
his oratory, bleated out boasts of previous 
successes, and promises of still greater re- 
sults on the present occasion. On similar 
pretences impromptu lotteries were formed 
here and there, flourishing for a time, and 
then shouldered out of existence by burly 
policemen. Wherever a little knot of 
people were gathered the purse-trick men 
were at work, and stealthy pickpockets 
wormed their way here and there—the 
pariah dogs of civilisation, to whom no 
man accords willingly anything better than 
a kick or a curse. 

Meantime, well-appointed drags rattled 
softly over the turf, and were drawn up in 
long lines in front of the stands; while 
gay costumes and killing combinations of 
colours fluttered down from the roofs, and 
with their wearers glided away to form 
fresh groups on the lawns or about the 
balconies of the Club enclosure. A mili- 
tary band struck up, and by its music 
added to the suggestion of gaiety and light- 
hearted enjoyment ; but at a little distance 
its music was drowned in the clamour of 
the betting-enclosure, where the hundreds 
—— meant business and nothing 
else. 

A bell rings, the police ars clearing the 
course, and an elderly gentleman on a 
ladder is arranging the numbers of the 
horses about to start, as they stand upon 
the “correct card.” First the number, 
then the jockey’s name. Number five on 
the card is ‘‘ Wayland Smith,” and having 
stuck up number four, the elderly gentle- 
man pauses and looks down. There is a 
general craning of heads and levelliug of 
glasses, for rumour had it that number five 
was, in sporting language, ‘a dead un.” 
Number five, George White, now appeared 
in as glaring white and black as paint 
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pots could manage; and a cheer rang 
out from the spectators, for ‘‘the Smith” 
had been a popular favourite. The roar 
in the betting-ring gathered force and 
volume, Paddock pushed his way here 
and there, burly and confident, backing his 
own horse freely on every side. Charlie 
stood by the rails, trying to look cheerful 
and unconcerned ; he had no more money 
to lose on his horse, and the mingled 
voices of the crowd sounded in his ears 
as if afar off, while the whole scene had no 
more reality to him than a gaily painted 
picture. 

Lady Richards was on the course in an 
elaborate and youthful costume, and Dell 
was by her side, and unable to exchange a 
word with her lover ; but she looked con- 
tinually his way, and once their eyes met, 
and they did their best to express all they 
felt in that one glance. 

All the rest was like a dream — the 
terrible suspense of the protracted start; 
the approaching thunder of hoofs; the 
vivid dash of colour; the tension of wild 
suspense. Charlie did not even see the 


race, he shut up his glass, bent his eyes 
on the green turf and felt as if his heart- 
strings were cracking. The first thing he 


was conscious of was seeing Mr. Snafiles 
cheerfully jump over the rails into the 
course, and then Charlie followed him. 

‘Thank you, Snaffles,” he said, “Til 
lead the horse in myself.” 

Yes, it was true; ‘* Wayland Smith” had 
won by a head. And now there was 
nothing but triumph as Charlie led his 
horse into the paddock. George was as 
red as fire with pride and excitement. 
The scales were passed, the signal hdisted 
“all right,” and a crowd thronged about the 
horse, chiefly ladies, who patted and ad- 
mired him, while “the Smith” received their 
attentions with the utmost calmness and 
nonchalance. 

* What’s the matter, Charlie?” whis- 
pered Dell, who had contrived to lose her 
stepmother, and had managed to squeeze 
into the paddock with the rest. “ You 
don’t look pleased.” 

“You know how I feel, Dell,” said 
Charlie, looking down upon her with kind, 
humid eyes. “I feel as if this were a 
legacy from the dear old governor.” 

Next morning, the news was about 
everywhere that Mr. Paddock had shot 
himself in his own bed-room the night 
before ; and that he had left a hundred 
thousand pounds’ worth of debts behind 
him—his losses on the Jubilee Stakes having 





only been the proverbial last straw. Lady 
Richards went abroad next day, taking her 
stepdaughter with her. 

The old wiseacres about Ladypriors were 
quite convinced that the old saying had 
been completely fulfilled. Mr. Paddock 
would have had the Priors had it not been 
for Wayland Smith coming out of his 
tomb. Hence, they had been lost by that 
event, and, as young Mr. Charles had got 
them back, there was the winning of them ; 
while, as he was going to marry the heiress 
of Halsey Combe, the justification of an- 
cient prophecy was complete. 

Charlie himself was not so sure about 
this last part of the business. He could 
now pay out the men in possession and 
satisfy all Mr. Snafiles’s claims, Then he 
was saddled with a nasty lawsuit or two 
about Mr. Paddock’s affairs, and it seemed 
very doubtful whether he would be ever 
able to marry and live at the Priors. But 
visiting the old crypt one day, meaning to 
have it thoroughly cleansed and repaired, 
he saw that in removing his mother’s be- 
longings from the place, he had left behind 
the little ivory tatting-shuttle. He picked 
it up, but the thread attached to it was 
fast at the other end, and, following the 
trail, he found that it led to a little niche 
in the wall, where there was an opening 
just large enough to admit a hand. Still 
guiding his fingers by the thread, they 
touched a little parchment-bound volume, 
which he drew forth. Between the leaves 
was the morsel of tatting that had no 
doubt been the last thing his mother had 
been at work upon. At the head of the 
page was written, in his mother’s hand, 
“Investments I have made for Ny 
the blank filled up at a later date with 
“Charlie.” Then followed a very satis- 
factory list of investments in the Three 
per Cents. Had there ever been such 
investments, or had they been a mere 
effort of imagination? Charlie took the 
pains to enquire at the Bank of England, 
and found to his joy, that not only had 
the investments existed, but that they still 
were in existence, and the dividends paid 
towards the reduction of the National 
Debt, although they had not effected much 
in that way as yet. But now that a right- 
ful claimant had appeared, there would be 
no difficulty in transferring the stock to 
his name. 

There are no rocks ahead now. Lady 
Richards has signified her approval of 
Charlie as a husband for her stepdaughter, 
and that secures the reversion to Halsey 
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Combe, and the young people have all the 
good wishes of the neighbourhood for a 
long lease of luck at Ladypriors. 


UNCLE BOB'S NIECE. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


At Christmas-time, almost all the 
boarders—the permanencies as well as the 
casuals—went away on visits to friends at 
distances more or less remote. It was held 
to be a sort of disgrace, a mark of social 
insignificance, to have no invitation either 
to accept or to refuse, and in any case to 
discuss in all its bearings for weeks before. 
The Drews, perhaps, had the greatest 
luxury of choice ; but the Sherringtons had 
also packed the precious manuscripts, and 
were going to share the hospitality of a 
cousin who made an extremely presentable 
show in conversation. 

“My husband is going to take a com- 
plete rest,” Mrs. Sherrington announced. 
“The Kensingtons have a large house, and 
one can do as one chooses. Alf will be 
able to have breakfast in his own room, 
and won’t be bored with seeing more of 
the house party than he likes.” 

There were those who held that Mr. 
Sherrington’s life was one long afternoon 
of repose ; but these, of course, were the 
unlearned and ignorant, who knew nothing 
of the stress of brain-work. Little Miss 
Dicey could have set them right ; she, too, 
was going off with a large quantity of 
ruled paper in her trunk on the double 
duty of making holiday and studying 
“backgrounds ;” even Honoria Walton felt 
compelled to yield to the tradition that en- 
joins family reunion at the close of the year, 
and had already set out for Yorkshire. 

Best of all, in Tilly’s estimation, was the 
delightful assurance of Mr. Behrens’s in- 
tended departure. Business ; family duty ; 
pleasure ; the desire to make his presence 
missed and consequently more valued ; who 
shall say what motive impelled him? 
Tilly, woman-like, troubled herself not at 
all to calculate reasons, and only rejoiced 
in the fact. The cup of her satisfaction 
was quite full, when Madame Drave, with 
over-abundant apology, came to entreat a 
brief leave of absence. 

Not for worlds would she inconvenience 
her kindest patrons; if Miss Burton had 





to the housekeeper’s ability to act in her 
absence, Madame would with cheerfulness 
abandon her friends. 

Miss Burton assured her a little too 
precipitately that she could be excellently 
spared, and that Mr. Burton’s appetite 
might be safely entrusted to the house- 
keeper's care. 

‘And now,” she flew up to her uncle 
and seized him in a rapturous embrace, 
‘*now I shall have you all to myself!” 
They had, by her decree, resisted Mrs. 
Popham’s urgency, and even declined Lady 
Craven’s invitation to contribute to her 
amusement, and were to spend their first 
English Christmas in the boarding-house. 
Christmas had for neither of them the 
binding associations it had for their neigh- 
bours ; they were more familiar with the 
revels of Hogmanay, and Uncle Bob, at 
least, with the mysteries of “ first-footing ; ” 
but their new aspirations and social im- 
pulses made the recognition of the day 
imperative, 

“ We'll give a party,” said Uncle Bob (he 
pronounced it ‘‘ pairty”) “ but I’m blessed 
if I know who there’s left tocome. There’s 
Behrens gone off, nobody knows where.” 

“Oh, we'll manage without him,” said 
Tilly, with cheerful conviction. ‘“ And I 
have thought of some people.” 

“ There’s young Temple 

“There are two young Temples—three, 
indeed ; we must ask Jessie.” 

“T won't have that — that——” his 
limited vocabulary refused him a dark 
enough term. 

‘Never mind characterising her,” said 
Tilly with a smile; “we know what she 
~~ - 


”» 





“She won’t darken my door.” 

“Well, it isn’t your door,” she said 
coaxingly. “ You can get out of it that 
way. It’s Madame Drave’s door, and the 
boarding-house will survive Jessie’s pre- 
sence. She must be asked.” 

She said it with so unsmiling an earnest- 
ness that he had to give in. He yielded 
with a much better grace when she sug- 
gested the two young people who dwelt at 
the top of the house: the girl-teacher, who 
could not rejoice in the enforced leisure 
which curtailed her slender income ; and 
the pale, prematurely grey boy-clerk, whom 
the Bank released for but a poor two days, 
and left without energy to make them 
merry. 

Something of Uncle Bob’s old sense of 
importance was stirred by the prospect of 
this dinner: he busied himself the whole 
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morning in extracting from the house- 
keeper's memory all the rarest, costliest, 
and least seasonable dishes that could be 
procured ; and he felt resigaed to endure 
Jessie Temple’s presence when he found 
that he could easily spend a great deal of 
money. He himself added to the number 
of the guests by extending an invitation to 
the City man whom he met accidentally 
upon the stairs, and who announced him- 
self free for the next two days from the 
necessity of railway travel. 

Young Runciman had reluctantly gone on 
a round of visits ; but there were reasons 
which would have pointed to his exclusion, 
even if he had been at home. Upon serious 
consideration there was no one else to ask, 
and the dinner had, perforce, to take the 
character of a feast bestowed on the poor, 
who could not hope to repay the debt. 
The host liked it none the less well for 
this: he could wrap himself once more in 
the comfort of his riches ; and the soreness 
that had grown with his social distrust of 
himself, was soothed by the feeling that 
nobody present was worth sixpence, or 
could claim to look down on him from any 
higher point of vantage. 

He was even very angry when a refusal 
came from Jessie. The temperature of the 
note never rose above zero ; but it was so 
extremely polite in its curt phrasing, that 
he was puzzled and put out. 

“There, read it out, my lass”—he tossed 
it over to Tilly—‘‘the writing wriggles 
about so, you can’t make head or tail of 
the sense.” 

Tilly, for whom it presented no diffi- 
culties, skimmed it rapidly. 

‘*She is quite sure John will come.” 

She deftly extracted this particular. 

‘Oh, he'll come,” said Uncle Bob with 
a hint of disdain. ‘‘ What’s she going to 
do?” 

“She says her health doesn’t allow her 
to go anywhere,” said Tilly, softening the 
refusal as much as she could; “and it is 
quite true. I don’t think she ever leaves 
the house.” 

“ Well, she won’t get the chance of com- 
ing here again, that’s all,” he said dog- 
gedly. He was certainly rather difficult 
that morning. He had rebelled because 
he had to ask her, and now, with the in- 
consistency of man, he was again in arms 
because she refused to come and be over- 
whelmed by the spectacle of his hospitality, 
and he hunted vainly in his memory for 
some one to supply the vacant place. 

“There’s that chap that came here one 





day when you were out—a friend of Lady 
Craven’s. You find out where he lives 
and we'll drop him a line.” 

But she said this was utterly impossible, 
and she opposed it with a resolution that 
at last aroused his suspicions, 

“You'll be telling me next that he’s in 
love with you like that lad Runciman,” he 
chuckled. 

Indeed I shall tell you nothing of the 
kind !” she protested, though she blushed. 

He was not ill-pleased for his part, and 
the unexpected discovery of his own 
sagacity tickled his lightly-stirred vanity 
and restored him to good-humour. That 
Tilly should have lovers was only a fair 
tribute to her charms and his importance ; 
he cared not how many she had so long as 
she favoured but one. He would have 
liked, indeed, to see lords and noble gentle- 
men at her feet, that he might have had 
the rare joy of scorning them. 

His sense of inferiority, of a something 
lacking that he could not buy, burned in 
him, and seemed to acquire a fresh vitality 
to sting as he dumbly brooded over it, and 
it helped the growth of a resolution to 
which he abandoned himself more and more, 
Tilly should owe nothing to any of these 
fine people ; should no longer be beholden 
to them for invitations. She should show 
them that it was in her power to create 
a rank and place for herself. There was 
money enough ; and if there was not, there 
was more to be made. He laughed aloud 
as he recalled his reserve of power, and 
thought of the wealth that might so easily 
be doubled; her husband should owe 
everything to him, and the pride he felt in 
his own deeds would henceforward be 
illustrated by the pair who would spend 
his wealth with distinction and force the 
world to respect it, 

These were the hopes and ambitions, 
quite natural in a man who had had his own 
making to do, with which he fed himself. 
Perhaps if Behrens had been coming 
out and in as usual, he would have felt 
compelled to submit this idea to his criti- 
cism, as he had already felt compelled to 
extract his opinion of Fred; but Behrens 
had taken himself off for the time, and in 
his absence it became too firmly rooted to 
be easily shaken. He had, too, like all 
men of limited nature, a native obstinacy 
that saved him from the risk of conversion 
by argument, and the project grew so dear 
that in the end he jealously concealed it in 
his own bosom, lest its premature publica- 
tion should somehow work it ill. 
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This plan, and one other more or less 
nearly connected with it, which he de- 
veloped later, were his two solitary reti- 
cences where Behrens was concerned. 
Sometimes they wore to him an air of in- 
fidelity, and his conscience stung him; then 
again a reaction would come, and with the 
dread of opposition he would seal his lips 
more firmly than ever. They both re- 
mained finally untold. 

The fact of having conceived and ripened 
unaided a course of behaviour sweetened 
his good-nature, even so far as to make him 
forget Jessie’s offence; and Tilly found 
that the dawning of Christmas Day 
brought with it the realisation of almost 
all her old dreams and desires. She had 
Uncle Bob once more to herself, and could 
do with him as she would. 

Two or three things went to make it a 
very memorable Christmas Day. Theyoung- 
old clerk of the upper regions was employed 
in the same Bank as John Temple—a fact 
John had early discovered and adroitly put 
to use. The younger man held an inferior 


position ; but the two were set free at the 
same hour and often walked home together. 
Two or three days before the dinner to 
which they were both bidden, a remarkable 


and most astounding thing happened to 
the Burtons’ fellow-boarder, whose name 
was Austin. This was nothing less than the 
offer of an excellent berth in a City house, 
at a salary that seemed fabulous wealth 
compared with the generosity of the Bank. 
The young fellow was so bewildered and 
dazzled with this strange piece of good 
fortune that he was still grappling with his 
astonishment when the hour of release 
arrived, and it hardly seemed more credi- 
ble when he clothed it in words for his 
friend’s ear. 

“ Do you think the old gentleman—your 
uncle—had anything todo withit?” he asked. 

“T think the young lady, my cousin, 
had something to do with it,” said John, 
with a laugh. 

“Heaven bless her for a kind heart!” 
he said to himself, accepting this good for 
another without a reluctance. Perhaps he 
would not have been so well pleased with 
this new proof of Tilly’s generosity had he 
not known of the dreams which filled his 
companion’s breast. 

‘Don’t you go, young ’un, and suppose 
that it’s your astounding merit that has 
brought you this bit of luck,” he said good- 
humouredly. ‘Our chief would never 
have picked you out of the depths of your 
obscurity.” 





‘‘Oh, I know, I know,” said the other 
humbly, “it wasn’t done for my sake at all. 
You think I—we—ought to thank her ?” 

“T think ‘we’ ought to get married and 
ask her to be bridesmaid, and you can 
book me for best man, Austin,” John 
answered with unusual gaiety. He was as 
pleased as if he had got promotion for 
himself, and that is a pinnacle of virtuous 
feeling to which few of us reach. 

Perhaps the young-old clerk with the 
grey head and the face that was more than 
ever innocently boyish, held the advice to 
be worth something ; it was apparent to 
everybody, at any rate, that he had taken 
the preliminary step towards matrimony 
when he appeared in Tilly’s private sitting- 
room on the day of the dinner. 

Never was a lover who betrayed himself 
so helplessly ; never a pair of lovers, one 
might say, for when the girl came in there 
was the strange light, too, in her dreamy 
eyes that is lit by but one sentiment. It 
was there for everybody to read, even the 
commercial traveller—who was the soul of 
good-nature, but who was not disposed to 
take life imaginatively except where the 
spirits were concerned—saw it writ there 
large, and it evoked in him many curious 
wonderings. 

“What does the young fool want to get 
married for? Doesn’t know when he’s 
well off. Like enough she’s stupid, or she 
may nag: looks as if he would be a good 
subject for nagging.” 

Nobody else took so disagreeable and 
despondent a view, however, and this most 
adventurous and foolish young pair gave a 
special distinction to the gathering. To 
young people a love affair has a perennial 
interest, since it is an experience that may 
arrive to one’s self at any moment; and 
everybody, except Uncle Bob, was young. 
Even the City man—though he had turned 
forty, and had no hair on the crown of his 
head, was not yet safe from attack, in spite 
of his cynicism; and of the remaining 
guests, one was Tilly’s secret, and one her 
avowed, lover. 

Fred, who felt that success was possible, 
even perhaps attainable in the near dis- 
tance, looked on with a curious interest 
and even with some critical and discrimi- 
nating admiration, as the girl governess 
came in. 

She wore a grey gown, very plainly and 
sparely made, and a broad white collar ; it 
had a puritan rather than an artistic effect, 
and this was not lessened by the dreamy 
calm of her large, clear eyes. The vague 
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look left them, however, as they rested on 
Tilly, and they became charged with a 
sudden consciousness ; with an awakening 
in them of boundless gratitude and a flush 
that faintly overspread her paleness, she 
stooped and kissed Tilly’s hand. 

It was a spontaneous movement of 
gratitude that was very pretty to see, but 
Tilly, half ashamedly, shrank from it; 
then she leaned forward and kissed the 
girl on the lips. 

“A happy Christmas,” she said, “and 
many more of them for you—and another 
—in the days to come.” 

When she turned back to the other 
guests, it was John’s glance she chanced to 
meet; it was full of sympathy and in- 
stinctive understanding, as if he knew 
everything she felt and wished to express 
without being told. Fred was looking at 
her too, but it was the xsthetic point of 
view he happened to take—it all depends 
on the mixture a man is made of, what he 
sees first. It came into Fred’s head that he 
ought to have been an artist, rather than 
the slave of Perpetual Motion, and in that 
case he would have painted a picture of 
two girls embracing, and would have called 
it—— 

He had not quite fixed on a name when 
dinner was announced by the waiter hired 
for the occasion, and as this was a summons 
Uncle Bob was always eager to obey, every- 
one was promptly on his feet. Uncle Bob 
had been made to understand that etiquette 
demanded the offer of his arm to the only 
lady guest, and he submitted to the cere- 
mony with subdued impatience; as for 
Tilly, she had four swains to choose from, 
and she disappointed three of them by 
accepting the escort of the City man, whose 
bald head won him this distinction. 


The vacant place at her side, Fred 
managed without apparent diplomacy to 


secure. Uncle Bob’s brow cleared when he 
glanced up and saw him there ; if he had 
had his way, Fred should have taken her 
down, but Tilly having subtly proved the 
impossibility of this, and strengthened her 
argument by quotation from the highest 
authorities, he was fain to be appeased by 
this concession. The City man might be 
counted on to appreciate the good things, 
of which there were already savoury 
suggestions in the air, and if Temple could 
not make use of his chances when he got 
them, he was a greater fool than he looked. 

Fred was by no means a fool, and though 
he liked a good dinner, he liked Tilly 
Burton even better. The white heather 





was going to bring him luck at last. As 
he looked at her, he felt half-intoxicated 
by the brilliance of his prospects. It had 
not taken him very long to discover that 
he was acceptable to the uncle; it took 
him a still shorter time to convince himself 
that he owed this to his own merits, He 
was probably quite the most brilliant young 
fellow the old boy had ever met ; and he 
was quite willing to go on being brilliant, 
and to fall in with any plans for display 
bis future uncle-in-law might develope— 
with one proviso: the benefactor must 
be a mere spectator, and that from a dis- 
tance ; his nearness would spoil everything. 
He put it all shrewdly enough to himself. 
Here was money, heaps of it, which Mr. 
Burton could not use effectively himself, 
but which he might enjoy vicariously, as it 
were, in the persons of a nephew and niece, 
It was the accepted réle of the stage uncle ; 
and there was no reason why, for once, it 
should not be played in real life. Fred 
was well aware that he was not likely to 
make any handsome provision for himself 
out of the investigation of patents, and 
here was achance that was like to lift 
him above the necessity of work for ever- 
more. He considered it a great thing that 
he was able to be genuinely in love with 
Tilly, as well as with her fortune. No 
doubt he would have felt the impulse to 
marry her even if she had been ugly and 
stupid ; but she was beautiful, gracious, and 
charming, and might even reward a man’s 
choice if she had not a penny. 

- Fred, it will be seen, took sensible nine- 
teenth-century views of matrimony. It is 
only Quixotes like John Temple who 
are born too late, or too early, to ac- 
cept the comfortable doctrine that money 
doubles the delights of love. 

He had still, of course, to win Tilly’s assent 
to her uncle’s scheme ; but his hesitations 
on this point were always speedily enough 
combated. He had already established 
a confidential intimacy that easily enough 
glides into something warmer. They had 
danced for weeks together, and, considering 
how many couples waltz into matrimony 
with far slenderer opportunities every 
season, this was a great matter. Then he 
had made himself useful, almost indispen- 
sable, in a hundred ways, and might 
reasonably hope that Tilly would find it 
difficult to give up his society. 

John Temple was left to discover with 
a pang how far his cousin had outstripped 
him in intimacy, as they sat together at the 
Christmas dinner. The City man fulfilled 
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all that was required of him in attending 
strictly to his meal, and the talk was thus 
left to Fred, who was too excited to have 
much appetite. He managed to give it 
even a greater air of confidence than it 
warranted. It bristled with allusions; it 
had a “little language” all its own; and 
John, who had no such fund of association 
with which to strengthen his phrases, felt 
raging jealousy in his heart. In Fred’s 
ways, his tones, his looks, there was no- 
thing to seize conspicuously, and yet there 
was everything. 

“T’ve hit on a perfect little mare at 
last,” he said; “she’s quite a beauty. I 
think she is almost worthy of you.” 

“Am I worthy of her? I haven't 
ridden anything more ambitious than 
Cousin Spencer's ‘Sheltie,’ and it man- 
aged to unseat me more than once.” 

“T’ll take too good care of you to let 
that happen,” he said with a needless 
lowering of his voice, “if you will trust 
yourself to me.” 

‘Oh, I don’t suppose you want to see 
me killed exactly,” she said with perhaps 
too conscious a carelessness. 

“Why shouldn’t we have our first ride 
to-morrow ?” he urged ; “there is no frost, 
and it is as mild as spring. I will come 
at any hour you like to name.” 

“How can you get away? I thought 
business came before everything.” 

“« My business is to please you. If you 
wish it, nothing shall hinder me,” he as- 
sured her. 

This was the sort of entertainment to 
which John found himself bidden. His 
uncle and the City man gave themselves up 
solidly to the business of dining, and found 
little leisure for talk ; the lovers, who had 
been made happy that day, were wholly 
engrossed with each other, and there was 
nothing left for him to do but to eat and 
listen. 

When the toasts went round, the talk 
became more general. 

‘We must drink to the absent boarders,” 
said Tilly, allowing Fred to put a little 
champagne in her glass. “ How strange 
it is to be here without them! John, 
don’t you feel inspired? You are sitting 
in the seat of the lady novelist.” 

“Who is certainly not missed,” mur- 
mured Fred. 

“ Well,” said Uncle Bob, lukewarmly, 
“T find I can get along without them, but 
I don’t wish them any ill. Fill up your 





glasses, lads, and we'll drink to them. 
And I wish they may all have had as good 
a dinner as I’ve had this day.” 

They duly responded to this sentiment 
in spite of its offensive pointedness. It 
was a good dinner, but it was salt and 
ashes to the taste of one guest. 

When the ladies had gone upstairs, Fred 
took his glass, and,walking round the table, 
sat down by Mr. Burton. 

“T saw a mare to-day that will carry 
Miss Burton capitally, I believe,” he said, 
“ been ridden by a lady, and is as quiet as 
alamb. A pretty creature.” 

“ Well, did you buy it?” Uncle Bob 
asked, waiting for a pause. 

“Well, no. I thought you'd like to see 
her before concluding the bargain. They’re 
asking a longish figure.” 

“T don’t suppose it’s too long for me,” 
he said roughly, with a frown and protru- 
sion of his lips. 

“T could have her sent round to-mor- 
row,” said Fred, shifting the topic on to a 
less dangerous ledge, ‘‘and Miss Burton 
might try her paces, and see how she likes 
her. I could come at any time—if you 
would trust Miss Burton tome. I would 
make it my first care that she came to no 
harm.” 

He spoke less fluently than usual, but he 
was very much in earnest, and possibly his 
words had a deeper meaning than met the 
ear. 

Mr. Burton swallowed a glass of wine 
before he answered, and then he said 
slowly, without looking up: “ Yes, I can 
trust her to you—if she will go—well, you 
can take her. But it’s all as she wishes,” 
he added, as if by an after-thought. 

“Her wishes will rule in this as in 
everything,” said Fred gravely, not 
letting his exultation peep out in his 
tones. 

John—who was miserably watching this 
interview from the other end of the table, 
where the City man, his tongue loosened 
by the generous vintage, was dwelling 
mysteriously on spiritualistic experiences, 
content to secure his neighbour’s silence— 
did not hear the low-spoken words; but 
he caught Fred’s glance as he lifted his 
head. 

It was gay, smiling, assured ; the glance 
of a conqueror, and it changed subtly to 
something of good-natured pity, and con- 
tempt, and laughing superiority as it rested 
on his cousin, 
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